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Utica Heater Company’s Remarkable Smokeless Heater 





Burns Soft Coal 
Without Smoke 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces are already 
popular in the soft coal sections. Their smoke- 
less, sootless operation and noticeable fuel 
economy appeals to all sensible people. 
SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces offer heating 
men an opportunity to sell furnaces that have 
unusual features and real merit. 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces make prac- 
tical use of the scientific Buasen Burner 
Principle. Sufficient oxygen, properly heated, INLET 
is mixed with the combustible gases, thus ~~ 
assuring highly efhiciency consumption of the 
heavy smoke and soot of soft coal. 


All Sizes of SUPERIOR Pipe and 
NEW IDEA Pipeless Furnaces with 
the SUPER-SMOKELESS Feature. 


All sizes of the Utica Heater Company’s line 
of SUPERIOR Pipe and NEW IDEA Pipe- 
less Furnaces are available with the SUPER- 
SMOKELESS device. These are the quickest 
erected warm air heaters made; they include 
many important improvements in design and 
construction. With the SUPER-SMOKE- 
LESS feature the SUPERIOR and NEW 
IDEA now represent an exceptionally desir- 
able line for progressive heating men in every 
territory. Investigate this proposition. 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, New York 
218-220 West Kinzie Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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E man who pays the coal bill usually asks at least two questions about | t 
heating equipment: 


How much heat does it produce? and— 


What does it cost to operate? . 4 
One of the best answers we can give to those questions is to quote the following | 1 
from two letters recently received entirely unsolicited. 

‘Some years ago I lived in Muskegon, Michigan, in a house “The FarQuar Heating and Ventilating System has kept my house 
heated with one of your furnaces. I never had such a heat (7 rooms and bath) ata temperature of 70 to 75 degrees this winter. { 
machine in my life, and I have used the best makes of furnaces, The self regulator has maintained an even temperature and the vent 
both East and West, for the past forty years. I kept my house and return system has kept the air pure and sweet at all times—no ( 
thoroly warm, day and night, and never touched the furnace over smoke, dust wy! — but just like fresh summer air. 

d q : ; _ It regulates itself; requires firing only once every 24 hours, and 
once a day, an that in extreme cold weather with the thermom- is most economical in fuel consumption for I have only used five , 
eter around thirty below, for it gets cold in Muskegon. tons of soft coal to date (March 20, 1923) this winter.” 
(Signed) GRAY STAUNTON (Signed) C. D. GLOVES é 


tHe 


The reasons for these distinctive FarQuar 

Results are given in our interesting book- FE R SANITARY fh or 

let-—‘The Science of House Heating.”’ Vv HEATING AND ““@ VENTILATING Yy 
EM 


Every Architect, Contractor, Builder and SyYsT 
Home Owner should have a copy. Send 
for yours today. 














The Farquhar Furnace Co. 
205 FarQuar Building 
Wilmington, Ohio 











The FarQuar accomplishes 
results impossible with 
any other heating 

system. 





Can 
You Sell Such 
a Furnace? 


We can use the services of a 
few more men who can 
qualify as distributors. This 
is an unusual opportunity 
for the right man. If you 
are financially responsible, 
write us. 
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COMPETITION IS THE LIFE OF TRADE 


A great public speaker once made the re- 
mark that “fleas are a good thing for a dog 
because they remind him that he is a dog.” 

In like manner it may be said that 

“Competition is a good thing for a mer- 
chant, because it reminds him that he is a 
merchant.” 

There are those who maintain that it is the 
business of the state and federal governments 
to take away all the things that might be 
considered unfavorable for the citizenry. 

Those who profess to be particularly select- 
ed as the friends of the farmer are, for ex- 
ample, urging that the federal government 
should set itself up in business as a regulator 





of grain prices. 

Others, who are strong for the consumer, 
urge that the federal government regulate the 
price of sugar, setting a maximum figure be- 
yond which no merchant may sell this staple. 

We have already established government 
agencies, one of which sets a standard price 
for railroad passenger and freight transporta- 
tion, while another regulates the wage which 
the railroads must pay to their employees 
and their is apparently no “liason” between 
these two agencies—with the result that while 
there is no competition on a price basis be- 
tween the railroads, they are not making mon- 
ey for their stock or bondholders to the ex- 
tent that makes financing of loans for rolling 
stock and other equipment replacement a very 
easy matter. 

There are also those who wish to so cir- 
cumscribe the actions of manufacturers and 








merchants that there can be no real competi- 
tion—and yet these same people claim to main- 
tain that if two or more merchants or manu- 
facturers agree among themselves, they will 
consolidate their for the one and 
only purpose of cutting down overhead ex- 
penses, caused by duplication of effort, to se- 
cure the same customer; such a move is 
against the trust law and therefore must not 
be allowed, “because it will tend to lessen or 
possibly destroy competition.” 

“Competition is the life of trade,” and it 
for the reason that only by 


interests 





always will be 
competition are the faculties brought out in 
a man that make him a real merchant. 

If he has little or no competition, he gets 
into a rut. He may not raise his prices to an 
unfair point; he may continue to buy and sell 
good merchandise. But if he is of the ordinary 
type of man—be he manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retailer—he will, sooner or later, arrive at 
a stage where he does not consider himself a 
servant of the community where he does busi- 
ness, and when that stage is reached, he be- 
comes less useful to his community. 

No, let us hope that the time will never 
come when either the state or federal govern- 
ment shall take the position that the merchant 
all classes and types, from the miller to the 
grocer, from the steel maker to the hardware 
merchant—must submit to a hard and fast 
rule on prices and methods of selling. 

Competition has built up grand enterprises 
minimum price below which wheat could riot 
be bought. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















“It is all right to have a good 
opinion of yourself,” says M. C. 
Honeywell, of the Honeywell Heat- 
ing Specialties Company, “but do 
not carry it to extremes, like the 
fellow in the store: 

“The lady had the eye of a bar- 
gain-hunter. She bustled up to the 
young clerk lounging against the 
nearest counter in the men’s furnish- 
ing department and demanded: 

“I'd like to see the smartest 
thing you have in men’s clothing.’ 

“*What time would you care to 
have me meet you?’ he asked with 
perfect poise.” 

ok a ok 

“Some competitors act toward 
each other like the two little boys,” 
says Dr. Wagner, of the Success 
Heater and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and then he proceeded to 
elucidate: 

Two juvenile inhabitants of 
Srickdust Row, where tempers are 
higher than social standing, were 
having an altercation. 

“Yah!” taunted one. “Yer mother 
takes in washin’!” 

“Wot if she does?’ countered the 
other. “Yer didn’t suppose she'd 
leave it hangin’ out over night un- 
less yer father was in prison, did 
yer?” 

* * x 

Charlie Glessner sends me the 
following which is supposed to have 
been received by him from “A. W.,” 
who is making a trip around the 
world: 

A Hawaiian took his son, Akana, 
to the theater and the pair took seats 
in the front row of the gallery. The 
play was a thrilling melodrama of 
the old-style type and grew so ex 
citing that the boy, leaning further 
and further over the rail, finally 
lost his balance and plunged down. 

In much agitation his father 
peered into the darkened depths. 

“Akana, Akana!” he _ bellowed. 


“For the love of Heaven come back! 
It costs a dollar down there!” 








I have always had my doubts 


about the wonderful fish stories that 
Gus Ruhling, of the Vaughan & 
Bushnell Manufacturing Company, 
tells when he comes back from an 
outing among the Michigan lakes 
and streams, and the other day I 
caught him good and proper. 














As you know, he has an office on 
the same the Hardware 
Club of Chicago, and as I was pass- 


floor as 


ing his door on my way to lunch he 
invited me in to see some photo- 
graphs that he had taken on a re- 
cent fishing expedition. Some of 
them looked all right, but evidently 
he had not gone over them care- 
fully, for on one of them there was 
a fly, photographed with the fish, 
and the accompanying rough sketch 
shows the proportion between the 
fly and the fish, as well as the funny 
expression on Gus’ face when he 
saw what he had done. 

x * x 

Here is another bit of so-called 
competitive wit: 

There’s a backwoods New Eng- 
land town in which the bulk of 
passenger traffic still goes to two 
competing livery stables, automo- 
biles being yet considered tricky 
affairs and dangerous to fool with. 
The struggle for supremacy grew 
keen and at last one proprietor stuck 
in his window a sign reading: 
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“Our hosses need no whip to 
make them go.” 

Next day appeared in the window 
of his rival the sign: 
The wind blows them 








“Keerect. 

along.” 
* * a 

Roy Walker, of the Meyer Fur- 
nace Company, is on Dr. Wagner's 
committee which is to work out a 
plan for publicity for the furnace 
industry, and he is a stickler for ac- 
curacy and promptness, but not 
quite so pronounced as the mer- 
chant in the story herewith: 

A merchant in an Ohio town is 
noted for being a stickler in the mat- 
ter of punctuality. One day an em- 
ploye was talking it over with a 
friend. 

“Is it 
about doing things on time and goes 


true the boss is cracked 


into a fit whenever anybody is late?” 
asked the latter. 

“True?” echoed the 
knew. “Say, if the boss had made 
a date to meet himself here at eleven 
o'clock and was five minutes late, 
he’d find himself gone when he got 
That’s how true it is.” 

ok a 3K 


man who 


se 


here. 

Henry Schwab, the Gilt Edge 
man, took me out to lunch the other 
day when he was in Chicago and 
over the demi-tasse told me the fol- 
lowing which is supposed to be the 
very latest sample of wit from the 
city where at one time they made 
the stuff with foam on top: 

Two hunters in the North Caro- 
lina woods had chased a wildcat to 
a clearing and were terrified to see 
the beast jump into the window of a 
cabin from which the sound of a 
woman’s voice had just been heard. 
On the porch, rocking comfortably 
and apparently unperturbed, sat 
Friend Husband. 

“For heaven's sake, is your wife 
in there?” screamed one of the 
hunters. 

“Yeah.” 

“Good Lord, man, get busy! A 
wildcat just jumped in the win- 
dow !” 

“Yeah? Well, let him git out the 
best way he can. I got no use for 
the pesky critters and danged if I’m 
goin’ to help him.” . 
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Here’s How Furnace Installation at Minneapolis Which 
Proved a Failure Was Reinstalled and Made 


to Operate Successfully 


Coal Bill Lessened and Owner Brought Back into Ranks 
of Warm Air Heating Enthusiasts, Says F. G. Sedgwick. 


EREWITH is given a descrip- 
H tion of a faulty furnace in- 
stallation which was exceedingly 
disappointing to the owner of the 
bungalow in which it was installed. 
This installation came to the atten- 
tion of the Waterman-Waterbury 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
through one of the company’s sales- 
men, LL. A. Stone, who sold the idea 
of making a reinstallation to the 
owner. 

In making the installation the 
first time the contractor failed to 
figure the piping in accordance 
with the recommendations recently 
adopted by the National Warm Air 
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Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, and this led to the complica- 
tions enumerated. 

The illustrations show the orig- 
inal installation and the reinstalla- 
tion made by the Waterman-Water- 
bury Company. 

The letter of I. G. Sedgwick, of 
the Waterman-\Waterbury Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota, ex- 
plaining the causes of the failure of 
the furnace to function properly, 
together with the explanation by 
the salesman, is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
We have mailed two sets of blue 


prints, one set showing the residence 
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These Two Illustrations Show How the Original Installation Was Made. 








of Dr. J. C. Sessions as the furnace 
was originally installed, the other 
set showing the furnace installation 
as we installed it. 

We have also sent you a state- 
ment regarding this job, which was 
written up by L. A. Stone, our 
salesman, who sold the idea of the 
reinstallation to Dr. Sessions. 

It seems to me that the essential 
difficulties with the old job as orig- 
inally installed were as follows: 

l‘irst, the furnace and piping 
were not figured in accordance with 
the code 
National 


the recommendations of 


recently adopted by the 
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This Illustration Shows How Reinstallation Was Arranged. 


Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association. 

Secondly, the location of the fur- 
nace favored the end of the house 
in which the bedrooms and kitchen 
were included; those runs leading 
to the living room and dining room 
which were in the northwest end of 
the house were the longest ones. 

Thirdly, the cold air returns were 
too long. 

Our recommendations, which re- 
sulted in the reinstallation and in 
the complete satisfaction of the 
owner, who was disgusted with 
warm air heat, were based on the 
three assumptions above quoted, 
and every alteration was made with 
the idea of overcoming one of these 
three objections. 

That we were completely suc- 
cessful in convincing this owner, 
who was thoroughly disgusted with 
warm air, that warm air is the best 
possible heat for the home can no 
longer be doubted, for our cus- 
tomer is enthusiastic over his pres- 


ent system. 





This house was a rather difficult 
one to heat, but if the original in- 
staller had simply followed the rec- 
ommendations of the new code as 
we did in making the reinstallation, 
he would have avoided much trou- 
ble for himself and for his cus- 
tomer. 

F. G. SepGwick. 

The phone message given in small 
type below was received by the 
Company, and the description which 
follows was made by the salesman, 


L. A. Stone. 


I have a hot air furnace in my new 
eight-room bungalow and burned twenty 
tons of coal in it last year; I wouldn't 
mind the cost of the fuel if I could only 
keep the place warm. I have been un- 
able to get any service from the con- 
tractors who installed the job, so I wish 
you would send one of your engineers 
out and tell me what to do to get this 
house warm. The basement has always 
been the warmest part of the house. 


This was the phone message the 
Waterman - Waterbury Company, 
furnace manufacturers, Minneap- 
olis, received one day last summer 
from Dr. J. C. Sessions, 4736 
Thomas Avenue, South Minneap- 





olis. The job was installed for Dr. 
Sessions’ contractor by a local con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Stone says he called that 
afternoon as requested and found 
bungalow, 38 x 49 
feet, with one bedroom and 
bath on the second floor and facing 
north onto one of Minneapolis’ 
show places, Lake Harriet. From a 
glance at the basement, one error in 
the installation could be easily seen. 
Instead of locating the furnace so 
as to favor the end of the house ex- 
posed to the sweep of the cold north 
winds across Lake Harriet, it was 
placed within thirteen feet of the 
south end. The warm air pipes to 
the north rooms were from sixteen 


a beautiful 


to twenty-two feet long and one of 
the return air ducts from this end 
of the house was twenty-nine feet 
long and another twenty-two feet 
long, with two sharp elbows. 

The first thing done was to make 
a careful diagram to scale of the 
entire house and basement, and then 
to figure the heat requirements of 
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each particular room. This showed 
us that the sizes of all but two of 
the warm air pipes were smaller 
than we would accept for a Water- 
bury installation, and that the pres- 
ent furnace was too small. 

The home was a big one, and our 
problem was to locate a larger fur- 
nace at such a point in the base- 
ment as to reduce the length of both 
the warm air and return air pipes 
to a minimum, at the same time 
favoring the rooms at the north end 
of the house, which was constantly 
exposed to the sweep of the north 
wind off the lake. 

We finally located our No. 130 
Waterbury Seamless Furnace near 
the center of the basement, but 
slightly toward the north. The in- 
stallers of the original furnace had 
standardized on I10xI2_ registers 
throughout, irrespective of the size 
of the pipes leading to them. We 
changed every register in the house, 
using a No-Streak variety, which 
maintains full capacity in all sizes. 

The warm air pipe to the sun par- 
lor was changed from a 12 to a I4- 
inch pipe, living room pipe from 10 
to 14-inch, and the other doubled 
with the dining room, using the old 
12-inch pipe. The 12-inch pipe run- 
ning to the double register between 
the dining room and kitchen was 
discontinued and a 14-inch pipe run 
to « floor register in the kitchen 
alone. The 12-inch pipe running 
to a double register between the two 
rear bedrooms was increased to a 
14-inch. The 10-inch pipe to the 
bath was increased to 12-inch, as 
there was a stack off the top to an- 
other bath above. The pipe to the 
second floor bedroom was increased 
from 9 to 10-inch. We changed the 
double registers in the hall and the 


center bedroom, to —————, but 
we did not change the size of the 
pipe. 


On account of the size of the 
bungalow, the warm air pipes would 
necessarily be quite long, so to off- 
set this and reduce friction to the 
minimum we located our return air 
ducts as close to the furnace as 
possible. We increased the living 
room return air pipe from 20-inch 
to 22-inch; the sun parlor return 


from 3)2xI2-inch to 14-inch. We 
discontinued the dining room return 
air duct entirely, but increased the 
pipe from the hall from 16 to 24- 
inch. 

It was necessary to run the smoke 
pipe over the top of the furnace 
twenty-one feet to the chimney, but 
on account of the seamless construc- 
tion of our furnace, no difficulty 
was anticipated nor 
from this source. 

Dr. Sessions’ experience with his 
first warm air plant had kind of 
soured him on warm air heating in 
general, so our No. 130 Waterbury 


experienced 
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was sold him on the understanding 
that he was to pay us when he was 
satisfied that the reinstallation was 
giving satisfactory service. 

On January 4, 1923, we received 
the following letter from him: 


Attached herewith please find check 
for amount as per statement. 

Am pleased to inform you that this 
plant has so far given splendid results, 

I wish to thank you for the very 
courteous treatment shown me, and to 
particularly thank the young man who 
so carefully figured the thing out. 


We have just ascertained over 
the phone that he has used only 
twelve tons of coal this year, as 
against twenty tons last year. 


Rate of Gas Flow, Size of Chimney Area 
Required for Definite Amount of Combus- 
tion Brought Out. 


L. W. Millis Tells How to Calculate Chim- 
ney Dimensions and Velocity of Gas Flow. 


N our issue of April 14 on pages 

16 and 17 we published the fourth 
installment of a series of discussions 
conducted under the direction of L. 
W. Millis by the Warm Air Study 
Club of Security Stove and Manu- 
facturing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

The following article is the fifth 
of the series and the second of those 
dealing with Combustion and Chim- 
neys. 

Chimneys. 

Now that we know how much air 
it takes to burn coal, suppose we 
try to calculate the dimensions of a 
chimney for a_ certain definite 
amount of combustion. We have a 
lot of figures here. Let us try to 


follow them, and assume that a fur- 


8" 





nace with a grate 16 in. diameter is 
to be crowded to burn ten pounds of 
soft coal per sq. ft. of grate per 
hour. And that would be “going 
some.” 

A 16 in. diameter grate has 1.4 
sq. ft. of area. A pound of soft 
coal requires 170 cu. ft. air for com- 
bustion. The table chart assumes 
a chimney fifty feet high and that 
the flue gases have a temperature of 
175 degrees. If we refer to the 
table of velocities, which we worked 
out at our last meeting, we will find 
that the velocity in the chimney will 
be 1,000 ft. per minute. 

With this information I think we 
should be able to calculate the area 
of the chimney required in the prob- 
lem we have set as follows: 1.4 sq. 
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ft. area of grate multiplied by 10 
Ibs. of coal per hour, multiplied by 
170 cu. ft. of gas per pound of coal. 
This gives us 2,380 cu. ft. of gas to 
flow up the chimney. The velocity 
is 1,000 ft. per minute per square 
foot of area, and in sixty minutes 
a chimney one square foot in area 
should pass 60,000 cu. ft. of gas. 
We only need to pass 2,380 cu. ft. 
Hence, 2,380 60,000 equais ap- 
proximately .o4 square feet of chim- 
ney area. .04 of a square foot is 
5-76 square inches, which just about 
equals a chimney 2% x 2% inches 


square. 
Sometimes I wonder whether | 

am doing anything worth 

when I take my time to work out a 


d 7” 


while 





thing of this sort. How many here 
believe that the things I bring you 
are from the best obtainable sources 
and are accurate? Good! That’s 
unanimous and very gratifying. 

Well, now how many think that 
the figures I have just used are 
accurate? Everybody seems _ to 
agree. That’s good again. 

Let me put you to the test. If I 
told you to connect a furnace that 
was to be fired, as described, to a 
chimney 214 x 2% inches inside di- 
mensions, how many of you would 
expect it to do good work? What! 
None of you? You all said you had 
confidence in the value of my table. 
You say my arithmetic is quite per- 
fect, and yet every man here knows 
a 21%4x2¥% inches chimney won't 
do the work. What in thunder is 








wrong? You don’t know? Well, I 
don’t either. But I do know that if 
we wrap 2 inches of space all around 
that 21%4x2¥% inches that it will 
work all right. 

Figure 1 shows an 8x8 inches 
tile. It is about 6% x6% inches 
inside. If we deduct 2 inches all 
around we will have just about 
21%4x 2% inches of chimney left. 
If the chimney is tight from top to 
bottom it will just barely do the 
work, and every one of you would 
connect the smoke pipe, expecting to 
get results. 

Figure 2 shows a 9x 13 inch tile 
and 6% x 11% inches inside. De- 
duct 2 inches all around and there 


is a space 24% x 71% inches left, and 





Fig. 


that is three times as large a space 
as that left in the 8 x 8 inches tile. 
That is the reason I always urge 
people to put in not less than a 9g x 12 
inch chimney. 

Figure 3 shows a 13 x 13 tile and 
its active area is six times that of 
an 8x8 tile. I wish we had time 
to discuss the office of that 2 inch 
belt. You have often heard that a 
long, narrow chimney is not so good 
as a wider one. 

Figure 4 tells us why. It shows 
a chimney 12x 4 inches. Deduct 2 
inches all around and you have 
mighty little left. 

Mr. Redding, you made a very 
special connection to such a chim- 
ney out on Mercier Avenue. What 
results did you get? 


I got a lot of abuse from the 
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owner because our furnace had po 
draft. The connection I made was 
in the shape of a transition piece 
4x 12 inches at the bottom of the 
chimney and tapered to an 8 inches 
round. It was avery easy bend, J 
could not see that it helped at all, 
The owner put an extension on the 
top of the chimney, but that did not 
help. 
Thank you. 

- Salesmen, notice, 
When the a house, 
either old or new, 1s_ inadequate, 
and the owner won't provide better, 
let the job alone. Furnace manufac. 
turers claim lots for their furnaces, 
but none of them claim the furnace 


please take 
chimney in 


will push the smoke up the chimney, 





Fig. 3 


Question by Mr. Pruitt: Is there 
any difference in strength of chim- 
neys due to shape, provided there 
is sufficient area inside of the two- 
inch zone? 

Yes. 
chimney 6 x 18 inches would leave 


Answer: For example, a 
2x 14 inches or 28 sq. in. inside the 
two-inch zone, but it would be a 
poorer chimney than if the clear 
zone was, say, 5X5 inches, or 25 
A chimney should not be 
longer than one and one-half times 
its width. The 
would lead into a whole evening’s 
work. It would involve the heat 
lost in the excess walls of chimney, 
and also the peculiar antics of gas 
or air in a rising column. We will 
not have time to take that up tonight. 


sq. in. 


reason for this 
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Thank you for the question just the 
same. 

Question by Mr. Russell: Sup- 
pose I find a chimney is weak? The 
owner says it is good. My word is 
worth no more than his. Beside 
that, he knew the man who built it; 
also he knew the man’s father, and 
likewise his grandfather, besides a 
lot of equally good evidence on his 
side. How can I prove to him, or 
for that matter to myself, that the 
chimney has leaks in it if I can’t 
see them? 

That’s a live question. Now 
don't all speak at once. Mr. Blent, 
you ought to be able to help out on 
that. 

Mr. Blent: Well, it’s 
deal easier to “show” a man if he 
thinks some one else is going to pay 
for it. One way I have used is to 
disconnect the furnace so he knows 
the furnace has nothing to do with 
it. Then I close up all inlets in the 
chimney, such as kitchen inlet, for 
example. Then I make a smudgy 
fire in bottom of chimney, and when 
plenty of good black smoke is com- 
ing out of top of chimney I cover 
top of chimney with a wet gunny 
sack. The smoke will pour out of 


a good 


every opening in the chimney: 
Of course, we can’t locate lots of 
the holes after a wall is built around 


the chimney and it is plastered. But . 


on a string of new houses, I some- 
times show some of those expert, 
but careless, chimney builders so 
they can build the next ones tight. 

Question by Mr. Hartnett: 
Where should the thimble be lo- 
cated in a chimney? 

Answer by Mr. Cole: In many 
towns an ordinance limits the height 
of the thimble to 14 inches, or some- 
times 18 inches from the floor joist. 
It should always be as high as cir- 
cumstances will allow, so that the 
smoke pipe can have good elevation, 
and if possible a rise in pipe its en- 
tire length. I want also to add that 
many builders put a cleanout open- 
ing away down at the bottom. That 
is wrong. It should be within a few 
inches of the thimble. It is just as 
good as a cleanout. The space be- 
low the cleanout should be filled up 
because it would otherwise provide 
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an air chamber that is only a cool- 
ing chamber, and oftentimes causes 
poor draft. If the chimney is 
strong, it might not be noticed, but 
it has a bad effect. 


Question: If there is only one 
chimney and two furnaces, how 
should they be connected ? 


Mr. Noble: I wish I could and be 
sure it would always work. If one 
smoke pipe is longer or has more el- 
bows in it, it should enter the chim- 


But I had 


one a few days ago where the two 


ney above the other one. 


had to enter the chimney on opposite 
sides, and one could not be higher 
than the other. 
furnaces had smoked for five years. 
After I talked with you I put a piece 
of metal in the bottom of the chim- 


The man said the 


ney diagonally between the two 


It worked all right. Let 
me make a little sketch of it. See 


Sketch No. 5- 


thimbles. 
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Roy R. Wilson Takes Advantage 
of Home-Town Exposition. 


Some dealers are quick to appre- 
ciate every chance to get added pub- 
licity for their businessés and are, 
therefore, leaders in their line. 

The accompanying advertisement 
was used by Roy R. Wilson, distrib- 
utor of the “Wise” furnaces for 
central Illinois, in the Decatur ( Illi- 
nois) Herald. The purpose of the 
copy was to call attention to a 
booth which he had during the Her- 
Home Eco- 

might be 
stated here that Mr. Wilson was the 


ald ood Show and 
nomics Exposition. It 
only furnace dealer who saw the 
excellent opportunity to advertise in 
this way during the exposition. 
This advertisement indicates that 
Mr. Wilson took the trouble to ask 
for assistance and advice from the 
makers, as he had a factory expert 
on the job during the exposition. 





saree nena 





pert in charge. 


See the Big Hand Made Copper Owl in Our 
Exhibit— Valued at $2,000.00 


Roy R. 


Distributers for Céntral Illinois 
143 East Main Street 








“WISE” Furnace 


Ends Your Heating Trouble Forever 


Be sure to see this wonderful heating plant in our booth at 
The FWerald Food Show, Y¥. M. C. A. Apnex. 





Special Factory Tx 


Wilson 
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Pattern for Furnace Boot Used Where Round Leaders 
Are Transformed to Connect with Wall Stacks. 


Shows How Boots Around Ceiling Beams or 
Parts of Foundations Encountered Are Formed. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RecorpD by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Logis 


N installations of furnaces, a 

great variety of fittings are used, 
and especially where the round lead- 
ers are transformed to connect with 
the wall stacks. This is especially 
so where ceiling beams or parts of 
foundations, are met with, and pe- 


Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


nected. Very often a miter line is 
developed in the rectangular part as 
at B and C as in this case. Other 
times this line is left parallel with 
the base, which makes it a little 
easier for developing. From points 
B-C and from 7-1 we drop lines 


the fitting. 

To set out the true lengths, draw 
any line as C’-O and with dividers 
pick the lines from plan as C-1 ; C-2: 
C-3; C-4, and set as C’-1-2-3-4 in 
Next from point D of 
elevation, project over a line as 


diagram. 











—= 






































culiar off-sets must be developed. 
The main idea is to design these 
boots so that they will have a .grad- 
ual flow of air, producing no back 
pressure and doing away with all 
the friction possible. 

In this case we first draw the ele- 
vation setting the square a rectangu- 
lar base in this position, and giving 
the round base its proper position, 
after which, the outlines are con- 


Working Drawing for Making Furnace Boot. 


across the center line of plan and 
thereby draw the circle and the 
rectangle to represent the size of 
pipes we will use. Divide the circle 
of plan in any number of equal 
spaces, and then draw lines to the 
corners B and C as shown. These 
triangular lines can also be erected 
into elevation, but are not exactly 
needed, since they only show the po- 
sition of the lines on the surface of 





shown. After this pick the lines 
B-4; B-5; B-6; B-7 and set as B-4- 
5-6-7 in diagram. Also pick the 
seam line 7-D of plan and set as 
B-A in diagram. To set off the 
pattern, draw a line as C-E equal 
to C-E of plan, and then use true 
length O-1 and using C and E in 
pattern as center, strike and cross 
arcs in point 1. Next pick one of 
the spaces as 1-2 from plan and 
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using point I in pattern as center, 
strike a small arc as at 2. Then 
pick true length O-2 and using C 
and E as center, cross arcs in point 
2, Next pick space 2-3 from plan 
and strike arcs 3 in pattern, and 
cross this are with line O-3 of dia- 
gram. Repeat this and establish 
point 4 in pattern. Then pick the 
miter line B-C of elevation, and 
using C and E as centers, strike arcs 
as at } and E. Then pick true 
length O-4’ from diagram and using 
points 4 in pattern as center, cross 
arcs in point B and F. 

From here on, use B and | in 
pattern as centers, and continue the 
development until points 7 are es- 
tablished. Next pick half the width 
as A-D from plan and using B and 
F as centers, strike arcs as at A. 
Then pick the seam line O-A from 
diagram, which is the same as B-7 
from elevation, and using point 7 
in pattern as center, cross arcs in 
point A. Join all the points where 
arcs cross with lines, allow edges 
for seaming, and the pattern is 


finished. 


Copper & Brass Association 
Issues “Outline of the History 
of Washing.” 


Without infringing in the least 
upon the “Outline of History” 
which the illustrious Mr. Wells so 
nobly compiled sonie time ago, the 
Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion has issued a pamphlet called 
the “Outline of the History of 
Washing,” which contains a short, 
graphic representation of the sem- 
blance of washing clothes since the 
time when Mother Eve was on 
earth. 

The Copper and Brass Research 
Association has advertised the book 
extensively in its current campaign 
and it is arousing a great deal of in- 
terest. The last page of the booklet, 
as it is distributed by the association 
to the public, tells briefly why the 
copper washing machine, because of 
the assurance it affords against rust, 
is giving superior service; but the 
copies furnished to manufacturers 
and dealers carry instead of this 
page a reproduction of the dealer’s 


own machine with his own sales 


talk. 
Ewert & Kutscheid Company's 
Factory Addition to Be 
Completed About June /. 

The addition to the factory of 
the Ewert & Kutscheid Manufac- 





turing Company, 921 West Forty- 
ninth Place, Chicago, will be com- 
pleted about June 1, according to 
advice from Fred C. Ewert, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

This Company 
steel squaring shears, and the new 
plant will about double the present 


manufactures 


manufacturing capacity. 

John J. Kutscheid is the Presi- 
dent of the Company and Joseph J. 
Kutscheid is Vice-President. 





Milwaukee Master Sheet Metal 
Men Organize Membership Teams. 

At the meeting of Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Milwaukee, plans were made to in- 
augurate a membership drive, and 
after considerable discussion a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of 
kX. B. Tonnsen, R. Jeske and P. L. 
Biersach, to formulate plans for the 
drive. Members were assigned as 
teams to visit various districts in 
which prospective members of the 
sheet metal contracting fraternity 
are located to induce these to join 
the association. 

The six teams are composed of 
the following members : 
TEAM 

eBags or, maces 

©. A. Hoffmann and R. E. Kelm 
4—H. Pluckhan and J. Grat 


iJ. Droegkamp and J. Schmidt. 
'—Alfred Goethel and D. D, Green, 


Tarpenning-La Follette Company 
Indianapolis Issues New 


Sheet Metal Catalogue. 

A new issue of catalogues has 
been prepared and is now ready for 
distribution by the Tarpenning-La 
Follette Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. The catalogue covers sheet 
metal specialties and complete pneu- 
matic systems for various purposes. 
An outline of dust and shavings 
collection, ventilating, heating and 
drying machines for industrial 
plants is given. 
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The 
pages exclusive of the covers. In- 
teresting illustrations of installa- 
tions made by the firm are plenti- 


catalogue has_ thirty-two 


fully dispersed throughout, together 
with depictions of various money- 
saving devices for heating and dry- 
ing purposes. Ventilating machines 
are also well in evidence and price 
lists are given. 

The catalogue is exceedingly well 
made up and a good grade of paper 
is used so as to make the illustra- 
tions stand out clearly. 








W. L. Eichberg, Memphis, 
Has Proper Cooperative Spirit. 

W. L. Eichberg, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, who is in the sheet metal 
business and who is a booster of the 
warm air furnace business, believes 
in cooperation, and here’s what he 
says: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I desire to thank you for the 
boost you gave me in your May 5th 
issue. I trust all of this informa- 
tion will be of great benefit to any 
Not only in this 
What is 


good for me is good for my com- 


one in my line. 
city, but every other city. 


petitor ; and what is good for him is 
good for me. Thanking you again, 
and wishing vou success, 
W. L. Eicuperc. 
Memphis, Tennessee, May 4, 1923. 


Who Is M. B. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArpD- 

WARE RECORD: 

I have a pair of snips that are 
marked “M. B. Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Advance,” and branded 
with three rabbits. Who is this 
Company ? 

E. J. Knistey. 


- , Illinois, May 1, 1923. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


Makes Slight Price Change 
in Elbows. 


Attention is called to the change 
in prices of elbows and conductor 
pipe made by the Milwaukee Cor- 
rugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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St. Louis Convention Committee Making Rapid 
Progress Arranging for Nineteenth 
Annual Convention. 


Visitors Can Secure Reduced Rates to and 
from Convention City for the Big Outing. 


HE St. Louis Convention Com- 

mittee is striving in every pos- 
sible way to make the Nineteenth 
Annual Convention a marked step 
in the progress of the sheet metal 
business. 

The program will have speakers 
of national prominence present to 
the membership the most up-to-the- 
minute thought in their particular 
line of endeavor. It is in assemblies 
of national character that the broad- 
est vision and viewpoint of the in- 
dividual is developed and expressed 
as the inspiration is wonderful. 
They attend these annual conven- 
tions for the ideas and impressions 
that they receive which directly af- 
fect their business and in expressing 
their own thoughts on the various 
subjects they are helping others to 
attain that goal which every pro- 
gressive man is striving to reach. 

The friends and acquaintances 
made last through many years and 
frequently lead to business relations 
that are highly remunerative and 
gratifying. 

The entertaining features this 
year will be unique, in that visitors 
will be given an opportunity to see 
the wonderful St. Louis Municipal 
Opera. This opera is held outdoors 
in a natural amphitheater and the 
average attendance is between 7,000 
and 10,000 every night. 

The annual outing will be via 
automobile, and will include a visit 
to the City Water Works, which 
has one of the best filtration plants 
in the world. Also the new zoo in 
Forest Park. Luncheon on this day 
will be served at the new plant of 
a St. Louis manufacturer. 


Phanaflicker’s night will be an in- 
novation to the men and every one 
is requested to bring the correct 
definition and pronounciation of 
this word with them for various 


reasons not to be divulged until 
that night. 

Announcement is made that re- 
duced railroad fares have been se- 
cured for those visitors attending 
the St. Louis convention of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, June 25 to 29. 

This reduction is on the certifi- 
cate plan and contingent upon 250 
people traveling to St. Louis by 
railroad and securing a certificate 
at the time the ticket is purchased. 
Full fare will be paid going to St. 
Louis, and the certificate will be 
honored on the return trip for one- 
half the regular fare. No reduc- 
tion can be secured unless 250 cer- 
tificates are presented at St. Louis. 

This reduction in fare applies to 
all sections of the country. Those 
contemplating taking advantage of 
this reduction should consult their 
ticket agent several days in advance 
of purchasing the ticket, so as to 
be sure of the certificate. Some 
small railroad stations are not al- 
ways supplied with these, but the 
agent can procure them without 
delay. 

The committee urges every one 
to secure certificates from the rail- 
roads and to turn them in to the 
National Secretary not later than 
Thursday noon, so that those at- 
tending the convention can secure 
the low fares that have been offered 
by the railroads. 

Word has been received indirect- 
ly from a great many locals in all 
parts of the country that they plan 
to send full delegations to the con- 
vention and every one is assured a 
most hospitable and _ educational 
time during the convention. 





If you think it is worth while to 
lay aside the rule, first come first 
served, when waiting on customers, 
don’t do it without first getting the 
customer’s consent. 
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‘Bonbrake Tells How 


to Patch Metal Roof. 


In this article L. S. 
Illinois, has 


Bonbrake, 
Peoria, outlined a 
method of procedure for patching 
a metal roof: 

The redemption of a sheet metal 
roof that has been almost ruined by 
neglect in painting may be attained 
by sweeping thoroughly its surface 
to eliminate all dust and dirt. 

Use a wire brush to loosen paint 
blisters and rust spots, and cement 
weak places with the mixture given 
in a previous number of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp 
(issue July I, 1922, page 29). 

Where a large hole is found in an 
iron or steel roof or a badly rusted 
tin roof, a patch can be inserted by 
following directions, i. e., cut out 
the damaged or totally ruined sur- 
face back far enough in straight 
lines to reach solid material. The 
top and side edges of the material 
around the hole are then formed up 
at a right angle 34 inch high; the 
bottom edge is formed 3% inch high. 

A metal insert is cut to fit snugly 
into these flanges. The sides and 
top of the insert are formed 3 inch 
high, while the bottom edge is 
formed 34 inch. The top and side 
roof flanges are formed over the 
insert flanges, while the bottom 
flange of the insert is turned over 
the flange of the old roof, so that 
when all the flanges are malleted 
down smooth and tight, water will 
run over and not into the bottom 
seam of the patch. Nail along side 
the flanges close, and the nail heads 
will be covered when flanges are 
malleted flat. A good, narrow seam 
will lay closer and smoother, with 
less liability to leak or buckle than 
a wide one. 

Coat the finished metal patch 
seams with the mixture mentioned 
and there will be no leakage. 

After the roof has been thorough- 
ly cleaned and bolstered up, use a 
good paint to coat it—not some coal 
tar preparation. Coal tar will eat 
the life out of thin sheet metal, as 
used for roofing, in a very short 
time. Eight pounds of exide of 
iron to one gallon of boiled linseed 
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has proved a good paint. Graphite 
‘; an excellent filler, while yellow 
ochre has good wearing and protec- 
tive qualities. 

Spread the paint on with a small 
(4-inch ) brush and work the paint 
in good for best results. If worth 
doing at all, do it well. Do not stand 
in the center of a seam length, with 
4 10-foot handle in a whitewash 
brush, and smear on paint from one 
spot. Standing seams in all metal 
roofing require care in painting, 
especially just under the fold of the 
upper flange, and the painter must 
be somewhere near it to hit the spot. 





H. Bitterlich Sells Business 
to C. C. Reyman Through 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


It is pleasant to feel that your 
work is appreciated. Here’s what 
a subscriber in the sheet metal busi- 
ness says about our service: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please discontinue my ad (Shop 
For Sale). Have sold my shop to 
C. C. Reyman, who takes charge at 
once. Thanking you for your fault- 
less service, | am 

H. BItrervicn. 

Alamosa, Colorado. 





Who Makes This 
Meta! Wall Tie? 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARpD- 

WARE RECORD: 

Who makes a wall tie, in a heav- 
ily galvanized corrugated spike hav- 
ing an oval head, the head being 
narrow enough to lay in the ordi- 
nary mortar joint? 

SHENANDOAH LUMBER COMPANY. 
———, lowa, May 5, 1923. 
Happy is the man who can see 

in the results of his efforts more 
than an isolated, personal achieve- 
ment; who can view the organiza- 
tion, of which he is a part, as a 
whole; who can see down to the 
roots of it and know that from these 
he draws the strength and ability to 
achieve ; who can see that he is only 
a cog in the great machine and that 
he must do his share of the pushing 
as well as the reaping. 


AMERICAN 
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Damper Quadrants. 
From J. R. Jones, Ames, Iowa. 

Please tell me who makes damper 
quadrants. 

Ans.—The Parker-Kalon Cor- 
poration, 785 East 135th Street, 
New York City, and their stock is 
carried in Chicago by 
Voshardt Company, 733 South Hal- 
sted Street. 


Friedley- 


“Glencoe” Lawn Mower. 
From The Repair Shop, 814 
Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Will you please tell us who man- 


Barr 


ufactures the “Glencoe” lawn 
mower. 
Ans.—It is made by a private 


concern for Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Company, State Street 
Bridge, Chicago, Illinois. 

Address of Bemis and Call. 
From Frederick H. Lord, Belle Haven, 

Virginia. 

Kindly let me know where Bemis 
and Call are located. 

Ans.—This known as 
Bemis and Call Hardware and Tool 
Company, and is located at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Stock Markers. 


From A, F. 
lowa. 


firm is 


Schemmer, Rock Valley, 


Please advise me who makes 
stock markers. 
Ans.—Breeders’ Supply Com- 


pany, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
and F. S. Burch and Company, 152 
West Huron Street, both of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Tires for Horse Racing Sulkies. 
From A. F. 


lowa. 
I should like to know who makes 


Schemmer, Rock Valley, 


tires for horse racing sulkies—the 


kind that bolt on the rim, single 


tube. 
Ans.—Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, 1925 South Michigan Ave- 


nue, Chitago, Illinois. 
Paper for Laying Out Floor Plans. 


Manufac- 
Seloit, Wisconsin. 


Where can we buy the standard 


From S. Beloit Stove and 
turing Company, 


square ruled paper which is used 
for laying out floor plans? 

Ans.—P. F. Pettibone and Com- 
18 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


pany, 
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“Isko” Refrigerator. 


From Denkman Hardware, 
South Dakota. 


Can you tell me who makes the 
“Isko” refrigerating machine? 


Geddes, 


Ans.—Isko Company, 2525 Cly- 
bourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Cushman” Gasolene Engine. 

From H. A. Brizee, Brizee Metal 


Works, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Who makes the “Cushman” gas- 
olene engine ? 

Ans.—Cushman Motor Works, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

White Enameled Tumblers. 

From McQuesten Hardware Company, 

123 West Second Street, Muscatine, 

lowa. 


Will you please inform us who 
makes the white enameled tumblers 
which are used on picnics ? 

Ans.—The Vollrath 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Burners for Oil Stoves. 


Company, 


From Colton and Baxter, Woodson, 
Lllinois. 
Who makes burners for oil 
stoves ? 


Ans.—George M. Clark and Com- 
pany, 179 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois; Dangler Stove 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Quick 
Meal Stove Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and New Process Stove 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; all divi- 
sions of American Stove Company. 

Fans for Ventilating Systems. 


From E. E. Stoffer, Rock Island, 

[llinois. 

Kindly give me the names of a 
couple of firms making fans for 
ventilating systems. 

Ans.—The Honeywell Heating 
Specialties Company, Wabash, In- 
diana, and American Blower Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Radiant” Coal Oil Heating Stoves. 


From Colton and Woodson. 
Illinois. 
Who makes the “Radiant” coal 


Baxter, 


oil heating stove ? 
Ans.—Barler Heater Company, 

Goshen, Indiana. 

Fire Doors. 

From John A. Laurie, Churubusco 
Tin and Cornice Works, 9 South 
Main Street, Churubusco, Indiana. 
Will you please tell me who 

makes fire doors? 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and 347 North Sheldon Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Consolidated 
Sheet Metal Works, 661 Hubbard 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Razor, Percolator, Thermos Bottle and Knife Sales Greatly 
Increased by Attractive Window Display Features. 








Otto J. Gress Uses Placards Effectively in Window of 
Bunting Hardware Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


EGARDLESS of whether it is 

spring, torrid or Indian summer 
or frost-bitten winter, men must 
shave and the women must stitch 
and sew. The seasons of the year 
have little or no effect upon these 
activities. The first glance at the ac- 
companying window display would 
perhaps cause the passerby to regard 
it as having been arranged chiefly 
for men and their needs ; however, a 
second look, which is sure to fol- 
low, proves that articles for Milady 
are well represented and not even 
the baby is left out. 

This display is arranged in one 
of the smaller windows of the Bunt- 
ing Hardware Company, 810 Wal- 
nut Street, Kansas City, Mo., and 


in spite of the fact that the window 
is small, it was not small when it 
came to producing profits for the 
firm. 

In arranging this display, Otto J. 
Gress had in mind to attract the at- 
tention of everybody. The promi- 
nence given the Twinplex razor 
stropping device by no means de- 
tracts attention from the percola- 
tors, silver ware, thermos bottles, 
scissors, knives for almost every 
purpose, tinners’ shears, razor blades 
and many other articles which come 
under the head of cutlery. 

The decorator has made a good 
use of the placards supplied him by 
the manufacturers of the razors on 
sale. In this way he not only saved 





Cutlery Display Window Arranged for the Bunting Hardware Company, 810 
Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri, by Otto J. Gress. 


the firm considerable expense, but 
he also got the latest and best meth- 
ods of presenting his appeal to the 
public. The manufacturers are jn 
a better position than he is to know 
what are the best methods, and he 
used good judgment when he fol- 
lowed their advice. It takes the man 
with a heavy beard to appreciate the 
satisfaction derived from knowing 
that each morning and evening he 
can get a quick, clean shave without 
having to experience the disagree- 
able, not to say painful, pulling ef- 
fect. The display is not without its 
invitation to come in and get a book- 
let on the stropping device, telling 
why a razor blade needs stropping. 
Then, too, there is the guarantee of 
the device plainly in evidence, and 
the offer of a 30-day free trial with 
money refunded if customer is not 
satisfied. This is one of the benefits 
of selling articles with a name and 
a guarantee. The announcement 
that razor blades are sharpened is 
also well taken. 

Taken all in all the window can- 
not fail to attract the attention of 
any one passing it, and, as has al- 
ready been stated, it did prove ex- 
traordinarily profitable to the own- 
ers of the store. 





Gould Manufacturing Company 
Out with'New Toddler 
Toy Catalogue. 

The Toddler Toy line doesn't 
mean a railroad; neither does it 
mean that hideous, unrythmic syn- 
copation otherwise known as the 
“Chicago.” It is simply the high- 
grade toy products of the Gould 
Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1867 and they manufac- 
ture toy wagons, rocking horses 
(single and double), pedicars, etc. 

The new catalogue just issued by 
the Company is highly descriptive. 
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It has sixteen pages exclusive of the 
covers, and the illustrations through- 
out the book are so well arranged 
as to be of unusual assistance in 
making the selections. 





Illinois M’f g's Association Calls 
on Members to Halt State 
Legislative Machine. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, through its Secretary, 
John W. Glenn, calls the attention 
of manufacturers and business men 
generally throughout the state of 
Illinois to the heterogeneous variety 
of bills now on the calendar of the 
State legislature, together with 
some of those which are not yet on 
the calendar, but which dre causing 
activity in committee work. These 
bills, if passed, it is pointed out, are 
bound to increase the State tax bur- 
den alone to a prohibitive degree, 
and it is the aim of the Association 
to form committees in each sena- 
torial district to represent them to 
put a stop to this legislative ma- 
chine. 

The letter of Secretary Glenn is 
as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Don’t stop! You have your foot 
in the door—keep on pushing! A 
little effort on the part of every 
manufacturer and every business 
man in Illinois will adjourn the 
General Assembly. Continue the 
good work. An immediate seces- 
sion of the activities of the legis- 
lative mill will save the taxpayers 
millions of dollars. 

If you have any doubt as to using 
your influence ir. this move, get 
copies of the bills now on the cal- 
endar. These measures are not 
slumbering in committee. They are 
on the calendar of one or the other 
house, or on both calendars. They 
are live, active things, moving every 
day toward the form of law. Read 
them and you will be convinced how 
near you are to being legislated off 
the map. The drive is not on big 
or little business, but on all busi- 
ness. 

Conservative members in both 
houses are with you. Write and 
ask them for their opinions. 


The session is already four 
months old. Why prolong the 
agony? All necessary legislation is 
practically out of the way, or will 
be in a few days. No one knows 
this better than the conservative 
merfibers of both houses. 

It is suggested that the manufac- 
turers in each senatorial district get 
together and create a committee that 
will represent them in this matter. 
Please advise this office as to the 
action you take and the attitude of 
those who represent you in the leg- 
is lature. 

Joun W. GLENN, 
Secretary. 


Tenk Warns Against Too 
Frequent Small Orders. 


Rudolph Tenk, president of the 
Tenk Hardware Company, Quincy, 
Illinois, believes that too many hard- 
ware merchants have drifted into 
the habit of carrying small stocks, 
depending on reorders of broken 
lots as they are needed. 

“It is a very wise thing to try to 
hold stocks down to the point where 
the assortment is complete, and so 





that there is always enough on hand 
to take care of the ordinary de- 
mands,” said Mr. Tenk. “But when 
it is carried to the point where 
stocks are broken, and the merchant 
is frequently unable to supply the 
wants of his customers from his 
stock, then the loss more than off- 
sets the slight gain from the carry- 
ing of a small investment. 

“Some merchants have carried 
the idea of buying in small quantities 
so far that their orders look more 
like those sent by farmers to out- 
of-town houses than fair wholesale 
quantities which a retail dealer 


should buy. 

“This tendency to buy in quanti- 
ties that are too small to do business 
on is dangerous for several reasons: 

“The merchant will so often be 
unable to supply his customers’ 
wants from his stock. 

“By having so many small ship- 
ments his expense for transporta- 
tion, drayage, etc., is increased. 

“Then much of his time that he 
should devote to thinking out plans 
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for the increasing of his business 
must be devoted to checking and 
paying a lot of small bills. 

“We have studied the effect this 
policy of buying in very small lots 
has had on the business of the mer- 
chants who pursue it. In every 
case it has shown that the mer- 
chant’s business has gone backward, 
and that his trade has gone to others 
who have kept their stocks com- 
plete.” 





Dealers’ Attitude 
Toward Solid Brass 


Given Prominence. 


Appearing in the bulletin of the 
Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion, New York, February 27, 1923, 
is an interesting comment on the 
dealer’s attitude toward solid brass 
and bronze builders’ hardware, 
which indicates the gradual drawing 
away from the use of the dull brass 
finish on steel. 


The reason given for this was, as 
one man expressed it, “that dull 
brass will not stand on a steel base.” 
He continued, “Oftentimes the rust 
begins to show, on account of damp 
hands and damp plastering, before 
the house is completed, but antique 
copper will resist the rust better 
than any plated finish we can give 
them.” 

The firm to which the man quoted 
heretofore belonged refused point 
blank to supply the dull brass finish 
on several orders it was particularly 
anxious to secure, because it knew 
that this finish would not stand up. 

If all firms were willing to sacri- 
fice a few orders for principle, and 
took the trouble to point out the 
difference between brass finish and 
the real, genuine article, the differ- 
ence in price would cease to be a 
factor in most cases, and the work 
of the Copper & Brass Research 
Association in promulgating its cam- 
paign on rust would be materially 
lessened. 

Accompanying the article men- 
tioned heretofore was a letter writ- 
ten by Lucien A. Dexter, president 
and manager of the National Brass 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
to the Copper & Brass Research 
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Association in which he made an 
appeal to the Association for assist- 
ance in informing the customers of 
the firm that it specializes in solid 
brass indoor locks. 

This letter indicates that there is 
a growing sentiment even against 
the use of dull brass steel for indoor 
locksets, due, of course, to the dole- 
ful appearance acquired by this 
finish in the short space of a year’s 
time. 





Congress to Act in 
Behalf of Standard 
Price Legislation. 

The prospects for early legislative 
action by Congress for the obtaining 
of standard prices and fair dealing 
are extremely promising. 

In a short survey of the situation 
through its bulletin, dated March 
15, the American Fair Trade 
League, 71 West ‘Twenty-third 
Street, New York, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

In a statement given out at Wash- 
ington on March 11, Congressman 
Clyde Kelly, of Pennsylvania, re- 
views the standard price legislative 
situation on the adjournment of 
Congress, and predicts prompt con- 
sideration at the beginning of the 
next session. Assurance to that 
effect, Mr. Kelly states, was given 
to him just before adjournment by 
the Chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Representative Winslow of 
Massachusetts. 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress 
more than a majority of the House 
of Representatives was pledged to 
enactment of the Kelly-Stephens 
bill, but the chairman of the commit- 
tee, at that time, Representative 
Adamson of Georgia, an opponent, 
by his official influence prevented 
action. During the war period of 
high prices congressional friends of 
the measure advised against press- 
ing for action lest its advocates be 
charged with attempting to fix a 
high scale of prices upon the con- 


sumer. Our active campaign was 


resumed last year, with the results 
indicated in the accompanying au- 
thoritative statements. 





In view ot official assurances now 
given, to which Representative Kelly 
and Mr. Crounse both testify, it is 
abundantly true, as Mr. Kelly says, 
that “the situation for favorable 
action on the price standardization 
principle is in better shape right flow 
than it has ever before been.” 





Action Deferred on Mileage 
Book Sale Pending High 
Court Action on Injunctions. 

The sale of scrip coupon tickets 
by the railroads at a reduction of 
20 per cent below the regular fare 
of 3.6 cents a mile will not be re- 
quired until January 1, 1924, under 
an order entered by the interstate 
commerce commission, according to 
a statement by the New York Com- 
mercial. The order postponed the 
effective date of the original order 
from May 1 to January 1. The 
action was taken as a result of the 
injunction issued by the federal 
court at Boston against enforcement 
of the mileage book order as to east- 
ern railroads and an appeal by west- 
ern roads for an extension of the 
effective date. 

The commission, in extending the 
effective date, followed its usual 
course of procedure when its orders 
have been held up by the courts 
Had it not suspended the effective 
date, the western roads would have 
had to comply with the order, while 
the eastern roads would not have 
had to do so, and the result would 
have been chaotic, as far as passen- 
ger business was concerned. It is 
expected that a decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
will have been rendered by next 
January. The order of the com- 
mission also precludes any possibil- 
ity of travelers recovering repara- 
tion on travel between May 1 and 
January 1 to the basis of the 20 per 
cent reduction. 








Coming Conventions 








Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, May, 1923. L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkan- 
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sas, May, 1923. L. P. Biggs, Secre 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Littl, 
Rock, Arkansas. 


Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo, Texas, May 14 
and 15, 1923. C. L. Thompson, Secre. 
tary and Treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 


Southeastern Retail Hardware ang 
Implement Association, covering Tep. 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida 
Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Georgia, 
May 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1923. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Metal Branch of National Hardware 
Association, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland 
Ohio, May 25 and 26. T. J. Fernley, 50 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion and American Hardware Manufac. 
turers’ Association, Richmond, Virginia 
June, 1923. Herbert P. Sheets, Retail. 
ers’ Secretary-Treasurer, Argos, Indi- 
ana, and Frederick D. Mitchell, Secre. 
tary- Treasurer, Manufacturers, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Texas Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, Dallas, June 21 and 292. 
J. O. Walsh, 1216 Commerce Street, San 
Antonio, Secretary. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 25, 1923. Otto E, 
Scheske, Secretary, 3818 Maffitt Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 25 to 29, 1923. E. B. Langenberg, 
Secretary of St. Louis Convention Com- 
mittee, 4057 Forest Park Boulevard, St. 
Louis Missouri; E. L. Seabrook, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Hotel Allen, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, July 26 and 27, 1923. 
W. F. Angermyer, Secretary, 714 Home- 
wood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








| Retail Hardware Doin e | 











Alabama. 

Tullis-Gamble Hardware Company 
of Montgomery is now known as the 
Tullis Hardware Company. Clayton 
Tullis and his sons, R. B. Tullis and 
Clayton Tullis, Jr., purchased the 
Gamble interest. 

Arkansas. 

The S. G. Catlett Hardware Com- 
pany of Dardanelle has purchased the 
hardware and implement departments 
from the Hess Mercantile Company, 
which will be added to their present 
large and varied stock. 

Illinois. 

At Decatur, around South Oakland 
and West Main Streets, Drobisch and 
Tipsword will open a hardware store. 

Frank Murray of Loraine has opened 
a hardware store at that place. 

North Dakota. 

N. O. Haugen has sold his hardware 
business at McHenry to R. J. Benson. 
Ohio. 

W. O. Dountz, administrator of the 
C. C. Dountz estate, Ashville, has sold 
the stock of hardware owned by his 
brother to W. F. Sackett of 371 Alden 
Avenue, Columbus. ; 

George Cardinal and Earl Windle 
will open a hardware store and plumb- 
ing shop in the new O. H. Sebring 
Building, Sebring, on May ‘5. 





















Annual Convention of National Association of Stove 


Manufacturers Held at Richmond, Virginia, May 9 and! 0. 
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President Leach Voices Opinion That Continued 
Prosperity Can Be Looked for Throughout 1923. 


ATHERING together its mem- 
bers from many sections of the 
country at the beautiful and historic 
city of Richmond, Virginia, May 9 
and 10, the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers assembled for 
its fifty-second annual convention 
with an even firmer resolution than 
ever that the long life of the organ- 
ization is based wholly upon “Prin- 
ciples, Not Rules.” 
The fifty-second annual conven- 
members a 
reafhirm 


tion has afforded the 
splendid opportunity to 
their convictions that the Associa- 
tion has progressed steadily without 
faltering because it has lived up to 
principles which it believed to be in 
accord with good ethics, and the 
Association is beginning the second 
year of the second half century of 
its existence with a stronger convic- 
tion than ever that “Principles” 
lived up to and not “Rules” deter- 
mine the usefulness of an organiza- 
tion. 

Robert S. Wood, Troy, New 
York, Secretary of the Association, 
in commenting upon the meeting, 
“As a matter of fact, we 
don’t expect to have much of a bus- 
iness meeting this year. We are in 
Richmond as the guests of the local 
stove manufacturers and we are 
supposed to spend the time in play, 
with just enough work thrown in 
to make it seem like a convention. 

“Probably the most serious busi- 
ness we will transact will be the elec- 
tion of 


said: 


officers, which will take 
place Thursday, May 10. Also we 
expect to hear an interesting ad- 
dress by General M. H. Lord, di- 
rector of the budget, United States 
treasury. 

“This is our first meeting south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, 
although we have many members in 
the south. I believe most of our 
meetings, with few exceptions, have 
been held in New York, so you see 


we are in Richmond more for play 
than for work. The local commit- 
tee is responsible for that because its 
members have done everything they 
could to keep us busy playing.” 
George Ainslie, Mayor of Rich- 
mond, gave a rousing speech of 
welcome to the visiting members. 
The banquet was held in the eve- 
ning and the festivities and speech- 
making were only secondary to the 





Robert M. Leach, 
Retiring President, 
National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers. 


bountiful mea! spread upen_ the 
tables. 

The meeting was opened with 
routine business, such as the read- 
ing of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, the election of new mem- 
Following the business 


meeting, President Robert M. Leach 


bers, etc. 


made the opening address, making 
recommendations for the ensuing 
year and reviewing the work of the 
past year accomplished by the Asso- 
ciation. 
His message is given in full, as 
follows: 
Annual Address of President Leach. 
“We are holding this fifty-second 
annual meeting at a time when busi- 


ness conditions in our country were 
never more promising. _ Probably 
industrial history offers no parallel 
to the United 
We are, 
so to speak, located on an island of 


conditions in the 
States at the present time. 


prosperity, surrounded by a dis- 


world, with war clouds 


hanging over the greater part of the 


tracted 


Kastern hemisphere, keeping busi- 
ness at a standstill, while our busi- 
ness prosperity is increasing every 
day on this side of the ocean. 

“While the farming interests are 
not participating in good times to 
the same degree as other business 
in the country, their conditions are 
improving. American farms are ex- 
porting more product than before 
the war, and at higher value. Re- 
tail merchants report material in- 
creases in business over the past 
few years. Steel mills have so far 
recovered that they are operating 
nearly to their capacity. This en- 
tire country is entering upon the 
greatest building boom in history, 
indications pointing to 1923 as a 
banner year. 

“Unemployment, a serious prob- 
lem a year ago, no longer disturbs 
us, the present problem being the 
With this 


scarcity of workers, combined with 


scarcity of workers. 
increasing business, we naturally 
must expect more or less serious 
problems in manufacturing. 
Transportation Conditions Improving. 
“Transportations conditions have 
also been very troublesome during 
the past three or four months, but 
are improving. The railroads do 
not seem prepared to handle the 
greatly increased business thrown 
upon them. It was reported from 
an official of an eastern railroad 
that at one time this winter there 
were 57,000 loaded freight cars 
standing on sidings. If we are to 
continue in prosperity, something 
must be done to help the railroads. 
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Members of this Association should 
train the younger men in their em- 
ploy for the work they are them- 
selves now doing, and devote more 
time to national problems. We need 
more men in Washington familiar 


with business and its needs. 





R. S. Wood, 
Re-elected Secretary, 
National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers. 


“T have departed somewhat from 
our usual type of addresses for this 
convention, omitting papers on costs 
and shop problems, planning to in- 
troduce some of the larger business 
problems of the country, and to this 
end have engaged for tomorrow 
morning Mr. Moulton; of the Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, and 
General H. M. Lord, Director of 
3udget Bureau. 

“This meeting in Richmond is dif- 

ferent in another way from any in 
the past twenty years. We are 
omitting one afternoon session. I 
think you will agree that one great 
value of a trade association conven- 
tion is the opportunity it affords to 
bring manufacturers closer  to- 
gether; therefore, when our Rich- 
mond friends so kindly urged me 
to give them a few hours for your 
entertainment here in this beautiful 
city, we decided upon Wednesday 
_afternoon, and I believe we will all 
“&get as much out of being together on 
a trip to the battle fields as in the 
convention hall, as real good comes 
from small groups together discuss- 
ing our various problems. 








“At our meeting a year ago we 
enjoyed an interesting address by 
Mr. Durgin, head of the Division of 
Simplified Practice in Secretary 
Hoover’s Department. After this 
address an able committee was ap- 
pointed to meet Secretary Hoover 
to see what could be done to help 
the stove business. It was impos- 
sible for this committee to meet in 
Washington until this week, but I 
am sure we will receive an inter- 
esting report later from the chair- 
man. It is evident that the govern- 
ment desires to help the business 
man in any legitimate way, so we 
should do everything possible to 
assist this committee in working out 
some proposition to simplify our 
business. 

Simplification Means Lower Costs. 


“Secretary Hoover is at present 
working with over seventy different 
lines of industry, endeavoring to 
assist them to reduce their costs by 
eliminating unnecessary varieties. 
An example of some of his work 
was the meeting of the paving block 
manufacturers, who made sixty-six 
sizes of paving blocks. At their 
first meeting this was cut to eleven 
sizes, and at a later meeting to 
seven. Only seven sizes of paving 
brick are made today, where sixty- 
six were made a year ago. Just 
imagine, gentlemen, the saving by 
such eliminations! ; 

“Simplifying our lines means a 
decrease in stocks, production costs 
and selling expense, and an increase 
in turnover, stability of employ- 
ment, promptness of delivery and a 
higher quality of product. The cost 
of production in this country is 
higher than anywhere else, and the 
only way that American industry 
can expand and American standards 
of living be maintained is by lower- 
ing production costs through stand- 
ardization and quantity of produc- 
tion, avoiding as much as possible 
the lowering of wages. 

“During the war, when the gov- 
ernment required us to reduce our 
lines seventy-five per cent, we 
thought it impossible. It was done, 
however, and we certainly have 
seen its advantages, and now I be- 
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lieve we can go still farther with 
corresponding benefit. 

“The Department of Commerce 
believes trade associations to be val- 
uable business assets to the nation 
in that they can be especially help- 
ful in promoting cooperation be- 
tween the Department of Com- 
merce and the business of the 
country. 

“In an interview Secretary 
Hoover informed me that it was not 
the intention of the Department of 
Commerce to adopt any compulsory 
method. He said he wanted to help 
us if we wanted help, as his depart- 
ment existed for the benefit of busi- 
ness and was anxious that business 
men should understand its purpose. 

“During my term as President 
another rather important subject 
was brought to my attention by one 
of our large manufacturers, also by 
the Chamber of Commerce, and I 
think I should explain it to you so 
that the subject may come up for 
discussion later in the meeting. 

Depreciation and Taxes. 

“IT received a letter from the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, asking if the members of the 
National Association were experi- 





W. G. Terstegge, 
Elected to Executive 
Committee National 
Association of Stove 

Manufacturers. 


encing trouble over depreciation 
rates on buildings and machinery, 
and if claims for additional income 
taxes had arisen in connection 
therewith, and if such had been the 
case, would it help matters if the 
industry worked out depreciation 
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rates in coOperation with the Treas- 
ury Department. This was too im- 
portant a subject for me to decide 
and 1 felt that the Executive Com- 
mittee would not want to pass on it, 
so I turned it down temporarily by 
replying to their letter to the effect 
that this could be properly handled 
only by the whole Association. 


“A month or so ago I received a 
request from a member along the 
same line, but instead of the ques- 
tion of depreciation on buildings, he 
suggested that our Association take 
up: with the Treasury Department 
at Washington the matter of 
depreciation of patterns, flasks and 
fallow boards, stating that the 
government had recently penalized 
him for deducting depreciation 
at the rate of 3% per cent on 
production, as suggested by our 
National Association, for book 
values, the government refusing to 
accept these on income tax returns. 
He mentioned also that he had 
written a dozen manufacturers in 
different sections of the country to 
ascertain their methods and found 
different 


that every one used a 


method. He suggested depreciation 


of 20 per cent, stating that flasks 














D. Rait Richardson, 
Elected Executive Committee, 
Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association. 


and fallow boards would last only 
five years, and requested that this 
matter be taken up as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that it could be ap- 
plied to the tax returns March 15. 
This allowed only two months and 
was a matter too important, in my 
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opinion, to bé settled by me or the 
I:xecutive Committee, as I felt 
there might be a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion among our mem- 
bers, and the subject should come 
before this meeting, so I suggest 
that this be introduced under ‘New 
Business.’ 

Adjustment of Local Troubles. 

“During my first year as Presi- 
dent of the Association we held 
quarterly secretaries’ meetings and 
they accomplished much good for 
the Association. During this year 
we have not met so _ frequently. 
rom my experience I should rec- 
ommend to my successor that these 
meetings be continued, as I believe 
that troublesome conditions arising 
in any locality can be readily ad- 
justed through conferences of local 
secretaries. They will be found 
particularly valuable in adjusting 
many differences arising in the gas 
range business, as today we have 
63 per cent of our membership 
making gas ranges. If through our 
simplifed practice committee we 
adopt a plan for reducing our lines 
| am sure that the secretaries with 
regular meetings would help won- 
derfully in carrying out this plan. 

“God has seen fit to remove from 
our midst Frederick W. Gardner, 
one of our oldest and most beloved 
members, who, at the time of his 
death, was an honorary member of 
our Association. We have also lost 
John A. Roe, Vice-President of the 
Stove and Range Company of Pitts- 


burgh. Within this very week an- 


other member has passed away—C. 
W. Wagoner, of Floyd-Wells Com- 
pany. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions that 
they may be spread on our records. 


Praise for Secretary Wood and Traffic 
Manager Owen. 


“T would especially call your at- 
tention to the valuable and efficient 
work of your Secretary and Traffic 
Manager. Mr. Wood has kept in 
close touch with the local associa- 
tions, helping members with their 
cost problems and other matters, 
watching carefully legislation re- 
garding our business. He has done 
all possible to gather reliable statis- 
tics—that they are not more com- 
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plete is no fault of his, and I can- 
not understand why he did not re- 
ceive a report from every manufac- 
turer. We are all benefitted surely 
in knowing the trend of the stove 
business from time to time. 

“Mr. Owen has certainly accom- 





Lee W. Van Cleave, 
Elected to Executive 
Committee Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association. 


plished a great deal of good for all 
of us, and I hope every one here 
will read carefully his interesting 
and instructive report. 

“My 


President is about to close. 


term, gentlemen, as your 
These 
two years have been years I shall 
| have enjoyed the 
enjoyed 
hearty coOperation, and the friends 


never forget. 
work immensely, your 
| have made in this Association I 
shall treasure most highly so long 
as | live.” 

The reports of Secretary Robert 
S. Wood, 
Jewett and the report of the Traffic 
after 
President Leach had finished speak- 


ing. 


Treasurer Sherman S. 


Commissioner were heard 


There was no session on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

After lunch about fifty automo- 
biles conveyed the members and 
field where 
two of the important battles of the 


their ladies over the 
Civil War were fought, in June, 
1862, when General George B. Mc- 
Clelland was forced by General 
Robert E. Lee to retire from this 
siege of Richmond, and in Septem- 
ber, 1864, when General Grant de- 
feated General Lee. 
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The banquet in the evening was 
a splendid affair, about two hun- 
dred members, with their ladies and 
other guests, partaking of a truly 
Southern dinner served in _ real 
Southern style. 

President Leach filled the place 
as toastmaster in masterly style. 
He mentioned the fact this was the 
first time the National Association 
of Stove Manufacturers had ever 
convened ina Southern* city and 
paid a handsome compliment to the 
local committee and especially to 
Mr. Harrison whose untiring efforts 
had made their visit so pleasant. 

Mayor George Ainslie gave the 
address of welcome and cited some 
of the historic facts about Rich- 
mond, but emphasized particularly 
that his city was not content with 
remembering its past glories, but 
was today developing into a real 
manufacturing and commercial 
center and that some of its fac- 
tories might well be used as models 
for others in the matter of arrange- 
ments for the comfort, sanitation 
and efficiency of employes. 

General Herbert M. Lord, Direc- 
tor of the Budget, spoke briefly, 
calling upon his hearers to give 
heed to the call for men who will 
help build up a greater regard for 
not only the laws of our country 
but also for the great law of man— 
the Golden Rule. 

A rising vote of thanks and ap- 
preciation to the Richmond stove 
manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and especially to Mr. 
Harrison, closed a very enjoyable 
evening. 

Thursday Morning, May 10. 

Thursday's session was called to 
order at g a. m., General Lord be- 
ing the chief speaker. His address 
dealt with the work of his depart- 
ment in Washington, what had been 
accomplished and what it was hoped 
to accomplish. 

The morning session was to have 
been opened with an address on the 
“Ruhr Situation” by H. G. Moul- 
ton, Director of the Institute of 
Economics, Washington, D. C. In 
the absence of Mr. Moulton, Gen- 


eral H. M. Lord, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Treasury 








Department, Washington, D. C., 
gave an address on “The Nation’s 
Business.” 

Several subjects concerning the 
welfare of the Association were 
next taken up, such as the increas- 
ing of the activities of the Associa- 
tion, a change in the methods of 
assessment, and the adoption of a 
code of ethics or business princi- 
ples. 

The election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

President—Henry J. 
Evansville, Indiana. 

First Vice-President—George D. 
Wilkinson, Chicago, Illinois. 


Karges, 


Second Vice-President—William 
Henry Warren, Troy, New York. 

Treasurer—Sherman S. Jewett, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Secretary—Robert S. Wood, 


Troy, New York. 


May rd, 1923 


Those elected to the Executive 
Committee are as follows: 

William Henry Warren, Chair- 
man ; Robert G. Bryan, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; A. E. Stockbridge, Boston, 
Jones T. 


Massachusetts ; Temple- 


ton, St. Louis, Missouri; W. G. 
Terstegge, Louisville, Kentucky; 


Walter M. Jones, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Resolutions were passed thanking 
the stove manufacturers of Rich- 
mond and the Richmond Chamber 

delightful 
convention- 


of Commerce for the 
manner in which the 
going members were entertained. 

This convention was a_ record 
breaker—not only in numbers, but 
also in firms represented and in 
states as well, manufacturers com- 
ing from as far as the Pacific Coast. 
Many ladies also graced the con- 
vention by their presence. 


Stove Founders’ National Defense Association 
Holds Its Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention 
at Richmond. 


The Policy of Arbitration Has Enabled the Association 
to Maintain Peace and Good Will in the Industry. 


PTIMISM and good feeling 

prevailed among the large at- 
tendance of members at the thirty- 
second annual convention of the 
Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association at Richmond, Virginia, 
May 9, 1923. 

This organization was founded 
for the purpose of dealing with eco- 
nomic problems that were at the 
time and are continually confront- 
ing the stove interests. 

Thirty-two years ago the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation inaugurated a system of 
yearly conferences with the Inter- 
national Moulders’ Union of North 
America. These conferences were 
held for the purpose of a calm and 
dispassionate discussion of prob- 
lems affecting both parties and set- 
tling any controversies which may 
be on the point of arising. 

So thorough were the problems 
gone into that the settlements which 
invariably followed were accepted 





without further question or dispute. 
The result has been that this branch 
of industry has been practically free 
from labor troubles throughout the 
thirty-two years. 

The workers have enjoyed unin- 





George Mitchell, 
President-elect Stove Founders 
National Defense Association. 
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terrupted prosperity, freedom from 
rancor and uncertainties, hardships 
of strikes and lockouts. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting 
of Stove Founders’ National De- 
“fense Association reaffirmed the 
principle of arbitration and ex- 
pressed confidence in the continu- 
ance of the advantages which have 
been derived in the past from this 
method of conference and “agree- 
ment in the stove industry. 

The proceedings of the meeting 
were in the nature of an executive 
session and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Officers of Defense Association. 

President—George Mitchell, Pitt- 
ston Stove Company, Pittston, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Presidents—Joseph L. An- 
thony, Weir Stove Company, Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Lewis 
Moore, Joliet, Illinois. 

Treasurer—John A. Fry, Detroit 
Stove Works, Detroit, Michigan. 

Secretary—Robert W. Sloan, 825 
Connell Building, Scranton, Penn- 





sylvania. 
General Executive Committee— 
George Mitchell, Pittston, Pennsyl- 





Robert W. Sloan, 
Secretary Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association. 


vania, Chairman; Joseph L. An- 
thony, Taunton, Massachusetts ; 
Lewis Moore, Joliet, Illinois; John 
A. Fry, Detroit, Michigan; Rich- 
ard E. Warner, Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts ; D. Rait Richardson, New 
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York City; James Mitchell, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Lee W. Van Cleave, St. 


Bar- 


Louis, Missouri, and W. T. 
Crowley. 


bour, Detroit; Daniel T. 
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justifed its thirty-eight years of 


existence. This justification is vali- 


dated by the almost unparalleled 


arbitration methods used where 





Lewis More, 
Vice-President-elect Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association. 


District Committees. 

District—Joseph L. An- 
thony, Taunton, Massachusetts ; 
Arthur W. Walker, Boston; R. E. 
Warner, Taunton; J. P. Barstow, 
Rhode Island, and 
Lawrence, Portland, 


First 


Providence, 
Franklin 
Maine. 

Second District—J. A. Lansing, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; EF. F. Hill, 
Peekskill, New York; i. N. Brayer, 
Rochester, New York; Paul 
Brooke, Royersford, Pennsylvania, 
and W. M. Jones, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Third District—George H. Bar- 
bour, Detroit, Michigan; James M. 
Dwyer, Detroit, Michigan; W. T. 
Barbour, Detroit, Michigan; David 
I. Kahn, Hamilton, Ohio; H. J. 
Karges, Evansville, Indiana. 

Fourth District—N. H. 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Lee W. Van 
Cleave, St. Louis, Missouri; Lewis 
Moore, Joliet, Illinois; George D. 
Wilkinson, Chicago, and T. P. Cas- 
tle, Quincy, Illinois. 

The Stove Founders’ 
Defense Association has 


Burt, 


National 
amply 


conferences between the workers 
and capital became necessary. 

The Gas Range Manufacturers’ 
Association also held a short meet- 
ing Tuesday afternoon at which 
routine matters were discussed. The 
business session was in the nature 
of an executive meeting and the 
names of the men who were placed 
into office by the election are as 
Officers of Gas Range Manufacturers’ 

Association. 

President—]. T. Templeton, 
Buck’s Stove & Range Company, 
St. Louis. 

Vice-president 
Leach, Weir 
Taunton, Massachusetts. 

A. L. Lindemann, 


Lindemann - Hoverson Company, 


Robert M. 
Stove Company, 


‘Treasurer 


Milwaukee. 


Secretary—Allen W. William, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Executive Committee—F. K. 


Berry, A-B Store Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; John A. Fry, De- 
troit Stove Works, Detroit ; William 
M. Crane, Crane Company, New 


York City. 
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Western Central Stove Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation Meets at Richmond. 


President J. T. Templeton Presented with Platinum 
Watch and Chain in Recognition of His Services. 


HE convention of the Western 


Central Stove Manufacturers’ 
Association was held in Richmond, 
Virginia, at the time when other 
stove manufacturers were gathering 
there. 

J. T. Templeton, who has served 
the Association as President for five 


; —= 





avoidance of overselling can this 
expectation be fulfilled. l‘actories 
are all busy, but stocks are low, both 
in the warehouses of the manufac- 
turers and on the floors of the re- 
tail merchants, and the former are 
not making heavy commitments on 
raw materials, preferring to pay 


Jones T. Templeton, 
Elected President, 
Gas Range Manufacturers’ Association. 


years, was presented with a beauti- 


ful platinum watch suitably en- 


graved, together with a fine plati- 
num chain and charm to match in 
recognition not only of his excellent 
services, but also as a token of the 
love and esteem in which he is held 
by the entire membership. 

In spite of the long distance 
which many of the members had to 
travel there was an attendance of 
more than two-thirds of the entire 
membership of the Western Central 
Association. 

The consensus of opinion was 
that there would be a good business 
at least until the end of 1923, but 
manufacturers are recognizing that 


only by careful buying and by 


such advances as may come on pig 
iron, etc. 


Dwell on Performance 
and Appearance in 
Selling Ranges. 


James “Psychology” tells us that 


we are endowed with certain funda- 
mental inherent traits. To these we 
respond in varying degrees, depend- 
ing upon our natures. Certain of 
these traits are more predominant 
than certain others; perhaps because 
they have been brought into opera- 


tion more frequently than some 


others or they have been under a 
more intensive cultivation. 
One of the most outstanding of 
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these traits is the manner in which 
praise and blame affect our moods, 
We are highly sensitive to praise 
and blame, the first-named exhila- 
rating our spirits, the latter depress- 
ing them. 

What could be more logical, then, 
for a salesman selling a range to a 
woman to forget about the mechani- 
cal construction of the range and 
dwell upon its performance and ap- 
pearance? He could paint for her 
a picture of the delicious cakes and 
pies that can be baked with the 
range. He could show her how it 
would enhance the beauty of and 
lend a coziness to her kitchen and 
make that part of her household the 
envy of her friends. 

A man generally thinks he can do 
most things mechanical about the 
house and he generally wants to see 
what the object is made of, but the 
woman thinks far more about -per- 
formance and appearance and _ is 
rather prone to relegate the mechan- 
ical make-up of the object to second 
or third class in importance. 

To sell a woman, then, dwell on 
the performance and appearance; 
paint that picture vividly and don't 
forget that you will be called upon 
to sell to a woman more often than 
you will to a man. 








California Stove Merchant Makes 
Cooking Demonstration With 
Ten Year Old Range. 


The “Kitchen Utility Store,” ope- 
rated by McArthur, the progressive 
stove merchant in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, recently advertised a demon- 
was different. 


stration that They 


advertised a free cooking school 
under the direction of Mrs. Jessie 
M. Shannessy, lecturer on domestic 
science. 

At this demonstration Mrs. Shan- 
nessy used for her baking demon- 
stration a Direct Action gas range 
that was 10 years old and which 
was equipped with a Lorain Oven 
Regulator. It had been used for 
that length of time by a private 
family in Ohio. It is still in perfect 
condition and the toothsome viands 
turned out by Mrs. Shannessy were 
just as excellent as those baked in a 


brand-new Lorain-equipped range. 
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Here’s How Two Stove Dealers Developed Advertising 
Copy That Moved Their Stock Rapidly. 


You, Too, Can Make Your Stock Move More 
Rapidly if You Will Be Specific in Your Offerings. 


URING conning season is an 
D excellent time to run stove copy 
The accompanying reprint from the 
Evansville, Indiana, Courier shows 


this is a good policy and some it 1s 
not, depending entirely upon the 
class of customer the store caters to. 
The Hightower Hardware Company 








To Save Money—Can Vegetables Now! 


—no heat or drudgery if you do it the easy Quick Meal way 
See Our Line of 


QUICK MEAL GAS RANGES 


with 





To can 


PEACHES 


The easy Bérain way 

Scald 1 OF 2 min- 
utes to loosen skins 
Dip qnickly tn cold 
water, ekin and 
halve, removing 
stones if you wish. 
Fu jar with boiling 
water ‘or syrup 
Syrup should be 1 
part. sugar to 4 purfs 
water. Put scalded 
rubbers in place, ad- 
just tida loosely. Put 
jars in oven, set Lo- 
rain wheel at 120 
deg. for one hour. 
lemove jars when 


: Pgs: rings 











Quick Meal Gas Ranges with 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulators 
as low as $70.00 


OVEN HEAT AECULATOR 

The Lorain Oven Heat Regula- 
tor automatically keeps your gs 
oven at any one of 44 different 
temperatures. When you light 
the oven burner, simply set the 
red wheel at the héat you went. 
The oven will stay at that uni- 
form heat regardless pf changes 
in gas pressure. 

By preventing inaccurate or 
varying oven heat, Lorain makes 
every baking successful, No 
more “unlucky” days Lorain 
enables you to cook an entire 
meal at one time in the oven, 
without “pot-watching”. It makes 
home canning easier and better 
Own a Lorain-equipped Quick 








21 Main 





THE PAUL & ORTMEYER CO. 


Meal Gas Range now! 


Cash or Credit 








how the Paul and Ortmeyer Com- 
pany made their appeal to the house- 
wife. This is good, live copy with 
red hot arguments that make “hits.” 

Women can be appealed to with 
greater ease than men once it is 
learned what interests them; they 
are more curious and they will listen 
with keen attention to arguments 
dealing with means of lightening 
their labors. Any woman who 
knows what it means to stand over 
a hot stove all day will certainly 
heed the appeal made to her by this 
advertisement. It is timely, well 
illustrated and creates and holds in- 
terest from the start. 

* * * 

In the accompanying reprint from 
the Alanta (Georgia) 
Hightower Hardware Company has 
made an appeal for business on the 
installment plan. In some instances 


Journal, 





has evidently found this a profitable 
way of moving its stock. The ad is 
specific in its offering and has pull- 
‘ng power. The varying sizes of 


type are good features. The word 


stove is misspelled in one instance, 
but that was probably due to a 
printer's error. 


Some manufacturers are fortu- 
nate in finding a ready and easy 
market for their products. Very 
often they are able to effect distri- 
bution without real selling effort or 
the help of advertising. But these 
same manufacturers are unfortunate 
if they do not construct, in the 
meantime, some sort of defense that 
will withstand the onslaught of 
eventual competition. 

Direct advertising which informs, 
explains, educates and persuades is 
not only a sales help, but also be- 
comes an effective part of any de- 
fesive plan.— DuBois Press. 
friendliness, 


good will. Not 
Sundays only, but every day of the 


The world needs 


and kindness, and 


week, and every hour of the day. 
Think friendly thoughts. If you’ve 
got a soul don't be ashamed of it. 
ring it into the office with you. 
For the soul is the source and foun- 
tain-head of every good and worthy 
impulse. Put your faith in men. 
Believe they are your friends, and 
they will be. 





this year. 


don’t think they are all alike. 


_ Hightower Hardware Co. 


100 Whitehall 
Headquarters for the Florence Stoves 


We have just reccived our second carload of this wonderful Oil Cook Stove 


No Wick to Trim—No Valves to Leak 
If you have been disappointed in your experience with some oil cook stove, 


Come in and see the Florence work. 


Places a Florence in Your Home. 





Balance on Very Reasonable Terms 
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Present Widespread Caution Constitutes Formidable Safe- 
guard to Continued Prosperity; Prosperity Cycle 
in Steel Industry Only Begun. 


Buying Postponed for More Definite Indications in Most 
Non-Ferrous Metals — Zinc Shows Consistent Strength. 


USINESS throughout the week 
has been good and industry has 
maintained its previous momen- 
tum. The outlook for the future 
is good, although forward business 
has been slackening a trifle. 
Commodity prices have shown 
some irregularity during the week. 
Manufacturers who use metals 
appear to be as busy as ever and 
still are well booked in most cases, 
with good prospects for further 
new contracts this year, and so it 
is thought they will be forced into 
the market soon for their raw ma- 
terial requirements in metals. This 
stage evidently has been reached in 
zinc and probably will be at hand 
in copper before the end of the 


month. 


Copper. 

Sales of copper to domestic con- 
sumers the fore part of the week 
continued small. A constantly in- 
creasing number of inquiries have 
been reported, but which resulted 
in little business being transacted. 
Large producers were asking 
16.62% cents delivered for Electro- 
lytic for shipment up to and includ- 
ing July. 

Electrolytic was offered in mar- 
kets outside of New York at 
16.37% cents f. o. b. refinery, with 
16.25 cents bid for spot, May, June 
and July shipment. 

April copper shipments 
195,000,000 pounds, while refinery 
output was 167,500,000 pounds, 
thus reducing stocks by 27,500,000 
pounds. Stocks at the end of the 
month were placed at 202,500,000 
pounds. For the four months ended 
with April copper shipments to- 
taled 795,000,000 pounds, the larg- 
est business for any similar period 
in peace time. 

Chicago warehouses maintain a 


were 


base price of 2414 cents on copper 
sheets. 
Tin. 

The tin market opened the fore 
part of the week, after only a short 
rally, on the decline. Straits and 
Straits shipments closed on May 7 
at 4414 futures com- 
manding a premium of from % to 


cents, with 
yy cent. 

l‘urther declines were in evidence 
the following day. The market for 
Straits tin prompt and early posi- 
tions was 43.62% cents bid and 
$3.75 cents asked, with special sales 
reported at the former figure. Far- 
off futures were more difficult to 
buy and up to 43.87% cents had 
heen paid for May-June shipment. 
Banka tin continued at about % 
cent per pound under Straits, while 
Chinese tin and a moderate quantity 
of 99 per cent guaranteed has been 
sold at 42.75 cents per pound. 

Chicago warehouse prices on tin 
are: Pig tin, 455¢ cents, and bar 
tin, 465% cents. 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouse prices on 


solder are as follows: Warranted 
Commercial 45-55, 


$28.00, and Plumbers*, $27.50. 
Zinc. 


Zine has gained about 35 points 


50-50, $28.75; 


since the turn was reached at 7.75 
East St. Louis, late last 
suying has not been heavy, 
but has been done by galvanizers 
and brass mills, largely for ship- 
ment this month, but with some for 
June-July and _ limited inquiry 
prompt to August. The lack of an 


cents, 
week. 


export market, which helped prices 
to go up last autumn, is one of the 
chief causes of the recent weakness. 
It is thought still more business re- 
to come out, as domestic 


mains 


users are busy and not many of them 
are protected much beyond May, 
Lead. 

The decline of half a cent in lead 
in a little more than a week has 
held back activity rather than en- 
couraged it, as there is as yet no 
assurance that the decline has run 
its course, especially as the London 
market was weak again today. Last 
week before the second drop there 
was fair buying, but as it was not 
up: the available 
supplies, weakness asserted itself 
Inquiries and buying have 


sufficient to take 


again. 
been almost entirely for shipment in 
the current month. 


Wire and Nails. 


Building operations continue at 
a good rate and the demand for 
building nails is also large. Lead- 
ing makers are all on a $3 nail basis. 
Plain wire nails are selling at 2.75 
cents, with 15 cents extra for an- 
nealing and 60 cents for galvanizing 
for the No. 9 polished staples, 3.45 
cents. Cement-coated nails bring 
2.75 cents and fencing to dealers 65 
per cent off. Inquiry for 15,000 
kegs of nails made by fruit packers 
in the West indicates a heavy de- 
mand for nails. 


Bolts and Nuts. 

Specifications against contracts 
for bolts and nuts continue at a fair 
rate and producers are satisfied with 
the amount of new business com- 
ing out. The scarcity of labor is 
growing and is being more severely 
felt by bolt and nut producers. 
However, as yet it has not inter- 
fered with production programs, 
although many plants probably 
would be on a_ higher producing 
basis if the labor was available. As 
with the bolt and nut demand, rivet 


specifications and orders are in a 
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fairly large volume. Rivet prices 
are holding firmly at the recently 
established levels. 


Tin Plate. 

The apparently anomalous con- 
dition exists of tin plate require- 
ments being very heavy and of the 
current turnover in the market be- 
ing rather light. This arises from 
two facts, that the leading interest 
is already sold out and that the in- 
dependents, as a rule, are very con- 
servative being doubtful 
about their costs and about their 


sellers, 


tonnage output. They feel that with 
requirements so heavy they can sell 
later as well as not, or perhaps even 
better. 

Among the independents there 
are many sellers at the regular price 
of $5.50, but few, if any, of these 
are selling in what may be called the 
open market. They are, rather, 
merely covering their older custom- 
ers, those who have a claim on them, 
particularly the makers of packers’ 
cans. Among the independents are 
several with a price of $6.00, and 
these mills experience no difficulty 
in making sales both for early ship- 
ment and for July shipment. The 
market is quotable at a range of 
$5.50 to $6.00. 


Sheets. 

There is heavy buying of third 
quarter sheets from the mills that 
have their order books open for that 
period. 

Market offerings of galvanized 
sheets are, on the whole, very lim- 
ited. The leading interest has the 
largest tonnage, but even its offer- 
ings seem rather light compared 
with the appraised demand. Several 
independents have withdrawn en- 
tirely from the manufacture of gal- 
vanized sheets in the past two or 
three years, so that there is less 
tonnage to go around. 

The leading interest’s price on 
third quarter delivery is 5.00 cents, 
while the lowest price quoted by 
any independent seems to be 5.25 
cents, quotations extending on up to 
about 5.50 cents. Business at above 
5.00 cents is, of course, almost en- 
tirely for early deliveries. 


AMERICAN 
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On common black the leading in- 
terest’s price is 3.85 cents, while 
among independents the lowest 
price regularly quoted seems to be 
4.00 cents, which is only for mod- 
erately early delivery. Really 
prompt shipment would command a 
higher price still, but there is not 
much demand in the market for 
prompt shipment, consumers having 
bought freely long ago. 

Some deliveries of automobile 
sheets are being held back on ac- 
count of uncertainty of design for 
1924 models and as this demand will 
materialize later, the automobile in- 
dustry is not likely to show much 


seasonal decline in total demand for 
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some time to come. Prices range 
from 5.35 cents to 7.00 cents or 


higher, according to delivery. 
Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $23.25 to $23.75; 
old iron axles, $27.00 to $27.50; 
steel springs, $23.50 to $24.00; No. 
1 wrought iron, $18.50 to $19.00; 
No. I cast, $20.50 to $21.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
cents ; 
light brass, 6 cents; lead, 5 cents; 


pounds: Light copper, 11 


zinc, 4 cents; and cast aluminum, 


1514 cents. 


Pig Iron Market Shows No Change from Last 
Week; No Tendency to Buy for Third Quarter. 


Aggregate Shipments Lower at Pittsburgh; Chicago Melt- 
ers Feeling Out Market; Production Steady at Birmingham. 


HERE is no change in either 

price or production in the pig 
iron market at Pittsburgh. In the 
absence of inquiries, producers are 
maintaining the $31 level on all four 
grades; namely, Bessemer, basic, 
malleable and No. 2 foundry iron. 

Selling is exceedingly light at 
Pirmingham, but the market is firm, 
production is heavy and deliveries 
are satisfactory. Quotations are 
still on the basis of $27 for No. 2 
foundry iron. 

At Chicago dullness in the mar- 
ket continues, with producers sell- 
ing third quarter and prompt iron 
$32 and $33, respectively. Third 
quarter buying is expected to get 
under way in June. 

The Matthew Addy 


makes the following comment on the 


Company 


pig iron outlook: 


“April, as compared with the 
earlier months in the year, broke no 
records so far as new sales of pig 
iron are concerned. But it was a 
very fair month, and in shipments 
it was the best month so far this 
year. This present week has been 


brisker than any week in April. 


There has been a distinct increase 


in demand, but it is without special 
features. As yet there is no real 
interest in either the third quarter 
or the full last half. 

“The situation of iron masters is 


strong. They have good orders 
ahead, so that they are under no 
compelling necessity to force iron 
on the market; as a matter of fact, 
difficulty in 


shipping out so rapidly as customers 


most of them have 
desire, and there are no stocks on 
It is patent that consumption 
is enormous and there is no reason 


hand. 


to believe it will decline ; on the con- 
trary, it is still increasing. Sooner 
or later there must be a_ buying 
movement to cover last half needs 
and this promises to be very large; 
so the iron master has simply to sit 
tight and wait for things to come 
his way. 

“As for the 
made a canvass of 125 foundries 


foundrymen, we 
taken at random. The average sup- 
ply of iron bought and on hand is 
sufficient to last about ninety days, 
and as it is not safe practice to run 
without at least sixty days’ stock in 
the yard, it can be seen what may 


be expected. 























































Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 
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IC 20x28 112 sheets 28 30 Loaded with Smokeless ig “waelyoppepssentas «ie 
- eediceowed: = te Re ee en OO  eeeeen . 
IxXx 20x28 66 sheets 16 85 POWGOP .ccccccccscccces 18% BURRS. 1% - Keseeneserenevees “ bbe 
IxXxxX DER cio caxwssd 17 95 Winchester. Copper Burrs only.......... i - eer CORD." 60¢ 
CE PE ce wnscinaee 19 00 Smokeless Repeater 
|p crernsnengpigl 20 & 4% No. 7 Std. per doz. banks. .$i0 80 
TERNE PLATES Smokeless Leader BUTTS. No. 8 12 50 
“Per Box rr 20 & 4% Steel, antique copper or dull 
IC 20x28, 40-Ib. 112 sheets $25 00 Black Powder ....... 20 & 4% brass finish—case lots— COUPLINGS, HOSE. 
IX 20x28, 40-Ib. 2760 U. M. C. 3%x3%—per dozen pairs $3 24 Brass.........+.++- per doz. $2 25 
IC 20x28, 30-lb. ‘“ “ 21 25 Bee ME sacicccsand 20 & 4% 4x4 ..0, ‘ — = 
1x 20x28, 30-Ib. - ‘ 23 8s Arrow cprececereeeees ze 4% Heavy Bevel steel inside CUT-OFFS 
x28, -lb. “ - 2 ew WD ccccvcccscced 4% sets, case lots— Standard gauge ........ 
IX 20x28, 25-Ib. “ =“ 22,70 Gun Wade—per 10000 2000 ee eeceeeees per dozen sets 7 20 26 a pene eben 
IC 20x28, 20-lb. “ty 17 35 ‘Winchester 7- 8 gauge 10&7%% Steel bit keyed front door Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 
34 as te i be + =. ” 9-10 gauge 10&7%% Se eer ee 1 75 Galv., plain, round or cor. rd. 
1c 20x28, 12-Ib. “ “ 14 10 11-28 gauge 10&7% % Wrought brass bit keyed nana BaAuge .nceeeeues 40% 
IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ 7 12 60 ASBESTOS front door sets, each. 3 40 BO scccscccereseccce 10% 
7 Cylinder front door sete, 
COKE PLATES. Paper up to 1/16....... 6c per Ib. 8 ea re 7 50 DAMPERS, SUSVE Fire. 
Cokes, 96 Ibe., base, 20x28.913 15 Pollboard . ....;...;-- 6%e per Ib. = per doz. $1 65 
Cokes, 90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 13 30 Corrugated Paper’ (260 - -6e per Ib. CARRIERS. Cast “American,” 
Cokes, 100lbs., base, 20x28. 13 60 sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll Hay. 6 inch per doz.......... $1 55 
Cokes, | 107 lbs., base, IC ase ‘ ‘ Diamond. Regular....each, net : me se Cae eeeeees ; * 
eer ale iamond, Sling....... “ e rs te cee eeeeeee 
Cokes, 135" ibs. ‘base, 1X” AUGERS. . Boo iss 5 30 
oR rhe 15 75 Bori Machine.......... S © Etiteesess 6 60 
Cokes, 155 Ibs. base, 56 Carpenter's Nut eg NCS inet tt CATCHERS, GRASS. . i 8 00 
e , gg ety cetera 875 Hollow Wee —— agsupatie bot- Chest, . - a 
okes, s. base, . " om, white duc _— 12 MCh, GBCR..ccccscccoss 00 
ee 9 50 Stearns, No. 4, doz......... $11 50 to 16” mowers, dozen..... $9 00 8 “ __ ppp he Seti tifa 1 25 
Cokes, 195 Ibs. base, 56 Post Hole. Same kind for 16” to "36": 10 50 9 as WT TTT LTTE 1 50 
I a 10 30 nt Post am ses wet 2 10 ~ W 9945564006608 1 75 
aughan’s, to | pe 60 7 12 “4 - 6whetesnwnsan 2 25 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. CEMENT, FURNACE. BHOt Ale .ccccccccccccess 40-10% 
AXES. American Seal, 5 lb. cans, net$ 45 
eee per 100 Ibs. $4 00 10 Ib. cans, “ 90 
First Quality, Single “ “ 95 1b. cans. “ 2 00 DIGGERS. 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED Bitted (unhandled, 3 to Asbestos. 6 Ib. cans “ 45 Post Hole. 
BLACK. 4 Ib., per doz........... $14 00 Pecora..........per 100 Ibs. 7 51 Iwan’s Split Handle 
Ne. 18-20 bien panies per 100 Ibs. $5 00 Cue Que. Maate eer Handle per doz. $14 00 
sss nace tted, , : oy ake 4 
oe tepgbbboe dee kd ee Re eg peemctire mete te CHAINS. 7-ft. Handle...per doz. 36 00 
TN, Se vincdvnwdeke per 100 Ibs. 4 95 Proof Coil, %* 100 Ibs...... $ 8 75 Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 
No. 28.00.0000 00. per 100 Ibs. 5 00 BARS, CROW. American Coll _...----,-. 50% PSF GOB. cecccorsseccres a6 
De le ba vaweue wn per 100 lbs. 5 10 ectric Cow elde es 
steel. : n.. 0 > bene eeeeees $. +4 No. 00, 4%, per doz...... 2 85 DRILLS. 
GALVANIZED. a—<« = Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Seagt,, 
i ae per 100 Ibs, $5 60 5% ft., 24 Ib.............. 1 60 CHIMNEY TOPS. 4%. 6/16-and %, each....$ 25 
No. 18-26.....27: per 100 Ibs. 5 75 Iwan’s Complete Rev. & get SEED se eceseerssiocs se 36 
No. 22-24 Denied per 100 Ibs. 5 90 BARS, WRECKING. rent tron’ ‘Micuntate “onig’ 282 ae FC settee eer eeeeerece oe 
By oO. ee ee per Ss. 5 95 Vv. ~ Tr un a n n Vv oe To + TEVSR serene eeeneerereee 
et | Ser: per 100 lbs. 6 20 vy. & in No. 24 eee ecansts * 3 iy 5 a’. = <a 33 
No. 26.020000000. per 100 Ibs. 6 35 V. & BNo. 8242000055121: 057 cola cunemna. REET cuescnschenser<s 45 
Sp acbae ae ccas er 100 Ibs. 85 Vv ‘i . <Rappeeshea pateiet deteas 
Pp . é - ao see eeevcceeoces : $8 V. & B.No. 25, % in., each $0 26 i each h eeoecccecceerecece 1 b+ 
BAR SOLDER. ° b BOPcccccccceses V. & B. No. 25, %& in., each 41 . CREM cccccccccccceces 
Wesvented. ——— BITS. Bigmens 2S Reet, “% es EAVES TROUGH 
ceienced per s 7 B. No BPE. cccce 1 
All V h 4 MEICOP .ccccccccccocccecccess 
Comsmpereiat. 0 6 — Bun yy yg -8 $ 27 & yan the oe -++ 0 48 Galv. Crimpedge, crated. ..70-5% 
A per 8. Screw Driver, No. 1, rmer beveie 
Plumbers ....per 100 lbs. 27 50 Reamer, No. 80, —_— i Begne Mote. ELBOWS—ConGacter Pipe. 
Reamer, No. 100 each... 41 Vv. B. No. 65, % in..... 0 29 Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne 
ZINC. Countersink, No. 13, each.. 20 Vv. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 40 Plain Round or Round Corrugated 
ge meee a a 9 00 Countersink, Nos. 14-15 each = 27 > Socket Firmer. : = : me es gauge Sate 
‘ape. ° , 26 gauge ...... 
SHEET ZINC. BLADES, SAW v & B. No. 50, % in..... 0 31 2toé6 i 24 ae bkaw ane 10% 
Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs... 1100 w , ? Vv. & B. No. 50, % in..... GBF BOP kc eewss 0002084600000 
Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. 11 50 Atkins 30-in. Sa plain or corrugated, round 
a wawann 6 26 CHUCKS, DRILL 
7 = 3 as nets i Std. gauge......... 60 
NG ois cee asnsawus 21%¢e $8 90 3° 45 $5 40 Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 26 Gauge Std gauge seeeees ‘ose 
Tubing, seamless, base...... 26%ec BLOCKS Drivers ...... List less 35-40% 24 Gauge Std. gauge...... 10% 
Tubing, brazed, base....... 29%ec . . Yankee, for Yankee Screw Square Corrugat 
ee nc et waned 22c DE cht shew kewawawaee 45% DEE dcietsskeeecatdeove $6 00 Standard gauge ..........- 45% 
COPPER DE: Ateuameadewinnewenues 45% CLAMPS + naa iain cee 30% 
. ‘ LAMPS. _ Se Ree 
a ee ee 25%c BLOW TOREMES (dee Firepots). Adjustable. Standard gauge .........-- 45% 
Tubing, seamless, base... . 31% ¢ Steve ad Nt SPT eer SO ere 30% 
Tubing, brazed, base. ..845%c $6x36. weed lined Per Des. ee, GE. a ccccieee eee 20% Portico Elbows. 
Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & S. Ga.. lien 28x28, a ne is HH No. 100, Door (Stearns) at Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 
ati diate oe ae ae one ard c oe “a ° ‘ OE. ccxsaneetevéontes cee Ol plain or corrugated. 
Wire, No. 11 B.'&@ 'S. Gal. 122%c 20428, paper lined: 19 09  Curpenters’. Not nested ..........+- 70 & 5% 
LEAD. 4 10 Steel Bar..List price plus 20% POGSOOE GEEEE <ccccccsces 70 & 5% 
- 30x80, - - 10 80 Carriage Makers’ ELBOWS—St Pi 
American Pig .....:....-- , wee Swe 
ee TF osese rs - [2 wae. 2%-Inch.......:. per doz. $700  -piece Corrugated. Uniform 
od we sg No. 760, Banner Globe Bt ctteteees x 14 00 , Doz 
Sheet. D a Saanbebes ee 
Fuli Coils..... per2e0the. 1195 0 ra She Banas “Bee 8 oss 8 ESSE: “ 42 00 Ree ettoresserneaaateees °s 
Cut Golls.... ‘per 100 Ibs. 12 10 ——,9 per doz. 6 75 Hore. ee eee: 
TIN. wd o01, Brass .-» — sherman’ s brass, %-inch Special Corrugated. 
aro ere 45%c No. 860," ‘Single—Piain : - a Ay 7 ass, %-inch, per $0 48 6-i % 
ee We rene tees 465 > , rass, nch, per eT ne nee arene i $1 
Rr ere ee roe 6 25 405ekksa es eater wees Eee Fe 6a eveavdnas eet scavees 1 76 















